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MODEL  120 
Black  Walnut 
74"xl6y4"xl0" 


completely  finiUMI^cincIf  other  clock^ 
i      in  solid  W  genuine  block  wolnut 


Regular  S 
Manufacturer's 
List  Price  $369.50 


Order  Now 
and  Save 
$70.50 


mperor  Clock  Company  has  become  America's  leading  manu- 
facturer of  grandfather  clocks  because  of  skilled  Southern 
craftsmanship  and  detailed  attention  to  insure  distinguished 
quality.  This  treasured  timepiece  comes  in  your  choice  of  light 
or  dark  walnut  finish,  complete  with  either  tempus  fugit  or  moving 
moon  dial.  (Add  $15.00  for  moving  moon  dial.)  Clock  movements 
imported  from  West  Germany  give  Emperor  Clocks  lasting  depend- 
ability. Take  advantage  of  this  unprecedented  special! 

MODEL  120  FEATURES 


•  Full  turned  hood  columns 

•  Breakfront  swan  neck  and  finiai 

•  Decorator  scluptured  base 

•  Full  length  waist  door  with 
curved  arch 


Curved  arch  face  door 
Solid  brass  weight  shells 
(3  ea.  101/2"  long) 
Solid  brass  pendulum  bob 
(4"  diameter) 
Floor  levelers 


Add  the  final  touch  of  elegance  to  your  home  with  traditional 
American  grace.  A  stately  grandfather  clock  is  an  impressive 
adornment  to  distinguish  your  decor.  The  pleasure  of  this  finely 
crafted  timepiece  lies  in  its  simple  yet  dramatic  lines.  Its  unpreten- 
tious beauty  will  be  enriched  by  the  years.  The  luster  and  warmth 
of  burnished  walnuf  and  the  rare  heritage  of  priceless  craftsman- 
ship make  it  a  rich  tradition  to  hand  down  through  generations. 

MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE 

We  appreciate  our  customers  at  Emperor  Clock  Company.  If  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  with  our  products,  return  them  within 
30  days  for  a  complete  refund.  No  questions,  no  excuses^ 
return  collect  for  immediate  refund. 


ICCENTS  TODIf  1i  DECOR 


EMPEROR  GRANDFATHER  CLOCK  MOVEMENT 

FOR  MODEL  120 
MODEL  100-M  WEIGHT-DRIVEN  EIGHT-DAY 

The  Emperor  Clock  movement  is  manufactured  by  famous  West  German 
clocksmiths,  now  in  their  third  generation  of  producing  the  world's  finest 
clock  movements.  Each  one  reflects  the  craftsman's  attention  to  detail 
—  the  product  of  skills  passed  down  through  time.  The  solid  brass  dial 
is  surrounded  by  embossed  overlays.  The  face  has  a  high,  permanent  polish 
with  serpentine  hands.  In  the  arch  above  the  dial  is  a  shaped  aluminum 
world  with  the  words  "Tempus  Fugit"  inscribed  in  black  enamel.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  choose  the  moving  moon  dial  with  lunar  calendar.  The  com- 
pletely weight-driven  movement  strikes  the  famous  Westminister  chimes: 
four  on  the  quarter-hour,  eight  on  the  half-hour,  twelve  on  the  three-quarter 
hour  and  sixteen  on  the  hour.  Then  a  Big  Ben  tone  sounds  the  hour. 


If  lOO-M  with  Tempus 
Fugit  Dial 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
FULL   1   YEAR  WARRANTY 


lOO-M  with  Moving 
Moon  Dial 


EMPEROR  ANNOUNCES  FREE  MARCH  CLOCKMAKING  SCHOOL 

In  March,  Emperor  Clock  Company  will  conduct  a  2-day  refresher  and  beginner  ciockmaking 
school.  The  enrollment  will  be  limited  to  200.  Registration  will  be  accepted  on  a  "first  come, 
first  served"  basis.  If  you  are  interested,  register  now. 


Remember  . . .  this  offer  expires  March  31,  1972 

ORDER  DIRECT  WITH  THIS  FORM 
To:    EMPEROR  CLOCK  COMPANY,  Dept.  M-47,  P.  0.  Drawer  A  T,  p^^^^^  ,^,3,^.. 

Fairhope,  Alabama  36532  Previous  customer 

Gentlemen:    Ship  the  following  —  F.O.B.  Fairhope,  Alabama  New  customer 


□ 
□ 


QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION 

WEIGHT 

PRICE 

SALE 

EXTENSION 

Model  120-A    Complete  clock 

(w/ith  Tempus  Fugit  Dial) 

95 

369.50 

299.00 

Model  120-A    Complete  clock 

(writh  Moving  Moon  Dial) 

95 

384.50 

314.00 

Model  120-U    Assembled  Unfinished  Case 
(w^ithout  movement) 

54 

195.00 

149.00 

Model  120-K    Do-lt-Yoursetf  Kit 

(without  movement) 

55 

129.50 

99.50 

Model  100-M     Movement  with  Tempus 
Fugit  Dial 

28 

75.00 

Model  100-M    Movement  with  Moving 
Moon  Dial 

28 

90.00 

Indicate  finish  □  Light  Black  Walnut  □  Dark  Black  Walnut 
We  Accept  Personal  Checks 

ENCLOSED:    □  Check         □  Money  Order  $  

Charge  to  my:    Master  Charge. 


TOTAL  $_ 
Ala.  Residents  add  4%  $_ 
GRAND  TOTAL  :$_ 


Card  Number 


Expiration  Date 


BankAmericard_ 


Card  Number 


Expiration  Date 


SHIP  TO:  NAME 


SHIPPING  ADDRESS 


Please  send  FREE  Color  Brochure 
on  complete  Emperor  Line  □ 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


WHEN  IN  FAIRHOPE  VISIT  OUR  PLANT. 
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when  I  planned  to 

retire  before  fifty 


this  is  the  business  that  made  it  possible 


a  true  story  by  John  B.  Haikey 


Starting  with  borrowed  money,  in  just 
eight  years  I  gained  financial  security, 
sold  out  at  a  profit  and  retired. 


"Not  until  I  was  forty  did  I  make  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  going  to  retire  before 
ten  years  had  passed.  I  knew  I  couldn't 
do  it  on  a  salary,  no  matter  how  good. 
I  knew  I  couldn't  do  it  working  for 
others.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  me 
that  I  had  to  start  a  business  of  my  own. 
But  that  posed  a  problem.  What  kind  of 
business?  Most  of  my  money  was  tied 
up.  Temporarily  I  was  broke.  But,  when 
I  found  the  business  I  wanted  I  was  able 
to  start  it  on  a  little  over  a  thousand 
dollars  of  borrowed  money. 

"To  pyramid  this  investment  into  re- 
tirement in  less  than  ten  years  seems 
like  magic,  but  in  my  opinion  any  man 
in  good  health  who  has  the  same  ambi- 
tion and  drive  that  motivated  me,  could 
achieve  such  a  goal.  Let  me  give  you  a 
little  history. 

"I  finished  high  school  at  the  age  of  18 
and  got  a  job  as  a  shipping  clerk.  My 
next  job  was  butchering  at  a  plant  that 
processed  boneless  beef.  Couldn't  see 
much  future  there.  Next,  I  got  a  job  as 
a  Greyhound  Bus  Driver.  The  money 
was  good.  The  work  was  pleasant,  but 
I  couldn't  see  it  as  leading  to  retirement. 
Finally  I  took  the  plunge  and  went  into 
business  for  myself. 

"I  managed  to  raise  enough  money 
with  my  savings  to  invest  in  a  combina- 
tion motel,  restaurant,  grocery,  and  ser- 
vice station.  It  didn't  take  long  to  get 
my  eyes  opened.  In  order  to  keep  that 
business  going  my  wife  and  I  worked 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  20  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Putting  in  all  those 
hours  didn't  match  my  idea  of  indepen- 
dence and  it  gave  me  no  time  for  my 
favorite  sport — golf!  Finally  we  both 
agreed  that  I  should  look  for  something 
else. 

"I  found  it.  Not  right  away.  I  inves- 
tigated a  lot  of  businesses  offered  as 
franchises.  I  felt  that  I  wanted  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  company — 
wanted  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  plans 
that  had  brought  success  to  others,  plus 
the  benefit  of  running  my  own  business 
under  an  established  name  that  had 
national  recognition. 

"Most  of  the  franchises  offered  were 
too  costly  for  me.  Temporarily  all  my 
capital  was  frozen  in  the  motel.  But  I 
found  that  the  Duraclean  franchise 


offered  me  exactly  what  I  had  been 
looking  for. 

"I  could  start  for  a  small  amount — 
a  little  over  a  thousand  dollars — and 
that  amount  I  could  borrow.  I  could 
work  it  as  a  one-man  business  while  get- 
ting a  start.  No  salaries  to  pay.  I  could 
operate  from  my  home.  No  office  or  shop 
rent  or  other  overhead.  For  transporta- 
tion I  could  use  the  trunk  of  my  family 
car.  (I  bought  the  truck  later,  out  of 
profits. )  But,  best  of  all,  there  was  no 
ceiling  on  my  earnings.  I  could  build  a 
business  as  big  as  my  ambition  and  en- 
ergy dictated.  I  could  put  on  as  many 
men  as  I  needed  to  cover  any  volume. 
I  could  make  a  profit  on  every  man 
working  for  me.  And,  I  could  buUd  this 
little  by  little,  or  as  fast  as  I  wished. 

"So,  I  started.  I  took  the  wonderful 
training  furnished  by  the  company. 
When  I  was  ready  I  followed  the  simple 
plan  outlined  in  the  training.  During  the 
first  period  I  did  all  the  service  work 
myself.  By  doing  it  myself,  I  could  make 
much  more  per  hour  than  I  had  ever 
made  on  a  salary.  Later,  I  would  hire 
men,  train  them,  pay  them  well,  and 
still  make  an  hourly  profit  on  their  time 
that  made  my  idea  of  retirement  possible 
— I  had  joined  the  country  club  and  now 
I  could  play  golf  whenever  I  wished. 

"What  is  this  won- 
derful business?  It's 
Duraclean.  And,  what 
is  Duraclean?  It's  an 
improved,  space-age 
process  for  cleaning  up- 
holstered furniture,  rugs, 
and  tacked  down  car- 
pets. It  not  only  cleans 
but  it  enlivens  and 
sparkles  up  the  colors. 
It  does  not  wear  down 
the  fiber  or  drive  part  of  the  dirt  into 
the  base  of  the  rug  as  machine  scrub- 
bing of  carpeting  does.  Instead  it  lifts 
out  the  dirt  by  means  of  an  absorbent 
dry  foam. 

"Furniture  dealers  and  department 
stores  refer  their  customers  to  the  Dura- 
clean Specialist.  Insurance  men  say 
Duraclean  can  save  them  money  on  fire 
claims.  Hotels,  motels,  specialty  shops 
and  big  stores  make  annual  contracts 
for  keeping  their  carpets  and  furniture 


fresh  and  clean.  One  Duraclean  Special- 
ist recently  signed  a  contract  for  over 
$40,000  a  year  for  just  one  hotel. 

"Well,  that's  the  business  I  was  able 
to  start  for  a  little  over  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. That's  the  business  I  built  up  over 
a  period  of  eight  years.  And,  that's  the 
business  I  sold  out  at  a  substantial  profit 
before  I  was  fifty." 

Would  you  like  to  taste  the  freedom 
and  independence  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Haikey?  You  can.  Let  us  send  you  the 
facts.  Mail  the  coupon,  and  you'll  re- 
ceive all  the  details,  absolutely  without 
obligation.  No  salesman  will  ever  call  on 
you.  When  you  receive  our  illustrated 
booklet,  you'll  learn  how  we  show  you 
STEP  BY  STEP  how  to  get  customers; 
and  how  to  have  your  customers  get 
you  more  customers  from  their  recom- 
mendations. 

With  no  obligation,  we'll  mail  you  a 
24-page  brochure  explaining  the  busi- 
ness. Then  you,  and  you  alone,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home,  can  decide.  Don't 
delay.  Get  the  facts  before  your  location 
is  taken  by  someone  else.  Mail  the 
coupon,  now. 

DURACLEAN  INTERNATIONAL 

2-192  Duraclean  BIdg.,  Deerfield,  III.  60015 


DURACLEAN  INTERNATIONAL 
2-132  Duraclean  Building 
Deerfield,  Illinois  60015 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  mall  letter  and  24-page  Illus- 
trated booklet  explaining  how  I  can  increase  my  income 
and  family  security  with  a  Duraclean  Dealership.  No 
salesman  is  to  call. 


Name_ 


Address- 


City_ 


State 
-&  Zip. 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Lcttcr.t  n:ib]ished  do  not  itecessnritji  ex- 
press tlie  policy  of  Tlie  American  Leciion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
he  iurnislied.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  tor  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  tliei)  cannot  be  ackiiowledqed  or 
ansn-ered.  dae  to  lack  of  maqazine  staff  for 
these  p7irp<>ses.  Reqvests  for  personal  seri^- 
ices  trhich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Serx^ice  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department )  American  Legioii  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  Tlie 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
tlie  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


AMERICA'S  FREIGHT  RAILROADS 

sir:  There's  only  one  word  that  ade- 
quately describes  your  December 
article,  "The  Terrible  Condition  of 
America's  Freight  Railroads,"  by  Harvey 
Ardman:  Terrific! 

From  our  present  problems  to  the 
medicine  our  sick  railroads  need  for  a 
better  future,  Mr.  Ardman  told  it  about 
as  well  as  it  could  be  told  in  magazine- 
article  length. 

James  A.  Schultz.  Vice  President 
Public  Relations 
Association  of  American  Railroads 
Washington.  D.C. 

sir:  I  wish  to  commend  and  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  in  publishing  the  article 
on  America's  freight  railroads. 

For  quite  a  few  years  the  freight  rail- 
rO'ids  of  this  country  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  tax-paying  public  that  a 
healthy,  self-supporting,  tax-paying, 
private  rail  freight  transportation  system 
is  the  most  sensible  social  solution  to  our 
transportation  problems,  and  that  all 
such  a  system  requires  is  an  equitable 
treatment  in  taxation,  regulation  and  the 
ability  to  operate  without  excessive  fed- 
eral and  state  government  interference. 
We  have  so  far  been  notably  unsuccess- 
ful in  getting  our  message  across  to  the 
general  public,  labor  organizations,  state 
and    federal    legislatures   and  depart- 


ments, and  I  am  afraid  even  to  ourselves. 
Your  fine  appraisal  of  the  situation  was 
most  welcome. 

Charles  L.  Towle,  President 
Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad  Co. 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  COMICS 

sir:  I  loved  your  too  short  "75  Years  of 
American  Newspaper  Comics"  (Dec).  I 
had  almost  forgotten  how  many  beloved 
comics  have  come  and  gone,  until  you 
thoughtfully  included  some  that  are  no 
more.  Your  selections  from  Krazy  Kat 
and  Skippy  set  me  to  thinking  nostalgi- 
cally of  so  many  more — Abie  the  Agent, 
the  obnoxious  Bungle  family,  Milt  Gross' 
Nize  Baby,  etc. 

Your  comments,  though  brief,  were 
keen — especially  your  noting  that  the 
best  comics  don't  depend  on  jokes,  but 
on  characters  whom  we  get  to  love  and 
from  whom  we  expect  the  same  every 
day.  Remember  Swinnerton's  "Little 
Jimmy,"  whose  parents  always  sent  him 
on  an  important  errand  which  he  never 
completed  because  he  got  sidetracked 
watching  a  dogfight  or  some  other  child- 
hood wonder? 

I  take  minor  exception  to  one  little 
statement  of  yours.  Rube  Goldberg's 
Boob  McNutt  was  not  the  rinchallenged 
world  champion  moron.  He  may  have 
been  the  champ,  but  Happy  Hooligan 
was  certainly  a  challenger. 

Frank  L.  Piedmont 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

You  are  so  right,  Frank.  Opper's  Happy 
Hooligan  may  well  have  equalled  Boob 
McNutt's  genius  for  stupidity. 

COMMENDS  HISTORICAL  ARTICLES 

sir:  Congratulations  on  the  historical  ar- 
ticles in  The  American  Legion  Magazine, 
especially  the  recent  one  on  the  Louisi- 


"If  the  Robertsons  invite  you  for  dinner  there's  got  to  be  a  catch  to  it! 


TitK  A.Mi.i:tcAN  Lf;f;i()N  ma(;a/,in'(-: 


ana  Purchase  ("The  War  We  Almost 
Fought  With  France,"  Dec).  Carry  on! 

Russell  E.  Morgan 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

AUTHORS  SEEK  INFO  ON: 
WW2  JAPANESE-AMERICANS 

sir:  For  research  for  a  unit  of  studies 
— for  U.S.  history,  political  science  and 
ethnic  studies  teachers — on  the  Japa- 
nese-American citizen  and  Japanese  na- 
tional during  WW2,  I  would  be  grateful 
for  any  photographs,  personal  accounts, 
movies  or  memorabilia  on  the  relocation 
and  return  after  WW2  of  Japanese- 
Americans.  Any  material  requested  to  be 
returned  will  be  copied  and  returned 
immediately.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
fellow  comrades  of  The  American  Le- 
gion will  express  their  onene'-o  ^y  par- 
ticipating in  this  research  project. 

Dr.  Ray  L.  Ferguson 
South  San  Francisco  Senior  High  School 

400  "B"  St. 

South  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94080 

U.S.  ARMY  AIR  CORPS 
CREWMEN  WITH  R.A.F. 

sir:  For  a  book  on  the  R.A.F.  Bomber 
Command  raid  on  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
on  the  night  of  March  30-31,  1944,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  crewmen  who  were  attached 
to  British  bomber  squadrons  at  this  pe- 
riod and  would  have  taken  part  in  this 
raid.  Other  Americans  in  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Air  Force  also  went  on  the  raid. 
Ninety-five  bombers  were  lost  on  this 
operation,  the  R.A.F.'s  heaviest  loss  of 
the  war.  May  I  appeal  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  took  part  in  this  raid  to  give 
me  their  names  and  addresses  and  the 
squadrons  they  were  with  in  March 
1944?  All  letters  will  be  answered. 

Martin  Middlebrook 
48  Linden  Way 
Boston,  Lines., 
England 

WORDS  FROM  A  NON-MEMBER 
SUBSCRIBER 

sir:  I  am  a  veteran  but  non-Legion 
member  (due  to  serving  in  between 
membership  qualifying  dates)  who  has 
recently  been  given  a  subscription  to 
your  magazine.  As  a  part-time  "shut- 
in,"  reading  means  a  lot  to  me,  and  I'd 
like  you  to  know  that  based  on  the  three 
issues  I've  already  received,  I've  come  to 
appreciate  and  look  forward  to  the  mag- 
azine. The  articles  are  good,  and  they 
spotlight  subjects  that  favorably  reflect 
on  the  Legion  and  show  it  to  be  quite 
different  from  the  organization  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  it  is.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  were  I  eligible,  I'd 
be  a  member. 

E.  W.  Curtis 
New  York,  N.Y. 

note:  Post  and  Auxiliary  Units  can  give 
non-member  subscriptions  at  a  special 
price  of  $1  for  12  issues.  Send  names  and 
addresses  of  recipients,  along  with  Post 
or  Unit  Number  ard  Post  Officer's  name 
and  $1  for  each  subscription  to:  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Circulation 
Dep't.,  P.O.  Box  1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46206. 
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Select  The  Kind  Of  Music  You  Ul(e  Best.:. 


CASSETTES 


CARTRIDGES 


Charley 
Pride 
I'm 
Just  Me 


13748 


VANCIIBDRN 
EDGENEORHANDT 
FHIlADEirHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


03472 


r  IRON  ^ 
IBITTERFLY 


[In-A-Gadda 
Da-Vida  a 


COHWpWITTY 
gHB|  I  Wonder 
Whit  She'll 
"Think  About 
'^l^  Ml  leinlni 


1361  1 


13504 


03415 


.CROSBY^ 
STILLS. 
NASH& 
YODNG 

OeW  Vu 

I  DAllMT.yhM-.   1 

'  Grot  Occkc*     F  i'  uH  ' 


03842 


Start  saving 
immediately  witii 

6 

selections 

in  ttie  category 
you  ctioose 

For  Only 


99 


Worth  up  to  $62.88  at 
regular  Music  Service  prices! 

You  merely  agree  to  select 
as  few  as  six  more  top  hits 
at  regular  Music  Service  prices 
in  tiie  year  aiiead. 


Take  your  choice  of  Stereo  8 
Tape  Cartridges  or  Records 
or  Cassettes  at  top  savings! 

Start  Saving  Now!  Take  any  6  hits  for  only 
99f  with  short  trial  membership  in  the 
new  RCA  Music  Service.  Indicate  the  Tape 
Cartridges,  Records  or  Cassettes  you  want 
on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  (Sorry, 
no  mixing.) 

Free  Magazine!  Free  Choice!  illustrated 
Medley  regularly  brings  you  news  of  over 
350  selections  in  each  issue  and  features 
a  Selection  of  the  Month  in  your  favorite 
music  category.  No  monthly  purchase  re- 
quired. You  merely  agree  to  buy  6  more 
hits  within  a  year  at  regular  Music  Service 
prices—  usually  $6.98  for  Tape  Cartridges 
and  Cassettes,  $5.98  for  Records.  Choose 
from  top  labels  like  RCA,  A&M,  Reprise, 
Atlantic,  Atco,  Warner  Bros.,  London,  Par- 
rot, Decca,  Mercury,  Bell . . .  over  40  morel 

Automatic  Shipments!  To  get  the  Selec- 
tion of  the  Month,  do  nothing;  it  will  be 
sent  automatically.  If  you  want  other  se- 
lections, or  none,  advise  us  on  card  always 
provided,  return  it  by  date  specified. 

Cancel  whenever  you  wish  after  com- 
pleting your  membership  agreement  by 
writing  to  us.  if  you  remain  a  member, 
choose  1  selection  FREE  for  every  2  you 
buy  at  regular  Music  Service  prices  ...  a 
one-third  saving!  (Small  shipping-service 
charge  added  to  each  order.) 

Free  10-Da)f  Trial!  You  must  be  delighted 
or  return  your  6  hit  selections  within  10 
days  without  obligation.  You've  nothing  to 
lose,  so  fill  in  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  today! 


04219 


The  Bast  Of 

JIRR  REEVES 


rPh  HELL 
1  HAVE 
-  ^  TOGO 
FOUR 
"Jk  WALLS 


041  18 


1 

Mancini 

COKUt 

Orchestra 

MUCini 
COICERT 

00267 


13503 


Engelbert 
Humperdinck 


AnoUierTlme, 
Another  Place 


22875 


04341 


neButsf 
PvterWagow 
IDoHyPvton 


10154  13612 


SEND  NO  MONEY-MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Mail  to:  RCA  MUSIC  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box  RCA  1,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46291 

Please  accept  my  membership  application  in  the  HCH  Music  Service  and  send 
me  the  6  hits  i  have  chosen  for  99(.  I  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  six  more  at 
regular  Music  Service  prices  within  a  year,  after  which  I  may  cancel  my  mem- 
bership. I  understand  I  may  refuse  the  automatic  shipment  of  each  Selection 
of  the  Month,  order  other  selections,  or  none,  by  returning  the  dated  card 
always  provided.  (Small  shipping-service  charge  is  added  to  each  order.) 

RUSH  ME  THESE  6  SELECTIONS 
(Indicate  by  number): 


Send  me  these  selections  in 

(check  one  only): 


Stereo  8  Tape 

□  Cartridges 

□  Records 

□  Cassettes 


n 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I  am  most  interested  in  the  following  type 
of  music— but  I  am  always  free  to  choose 
from  every  category  (check  one  only): 

□  Popular  (Instrumental/Vocal  Moods) 

□  Country  &  Western  □  Classical 
n  Today's  Sound  (Rock/Soul/Folk) 

□  Broadway-Hollywood-TV 


□  Mr.  ) 

BMrs.  ^ 
Miss\ 
Address. . 

City  


(Please  Print) 


.  State . 


128S3 


MS117  TKAOEM 


Phone. .(  )  Zip. 

Area  Code 

Limited  to  new  members,  continental  U.S.A.  only; 
one  membership  per  family. 


-AQ 


T-C 


KS  USED  IN  THIS  AOVT 
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Dateline  Washington . 


CASH  FOR  CRIME  VICTIMS. 
YOUNGER  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS? 
CURBING  DRUNK  DRIVERS. 


A  bipartisan  movement  is  emerging  in 
Congress  to  develop  legislation  which 
will  provide  compensation  to  innocent 
victims  of  violent  crimes  in  the  United 
States .  Bills  have  already  been 
introduced  in  both  chambers  providing 
cash  payments  up  to  $50,000  for  persons 
injured  or  killed  during  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas, 
Congress's  veteran  crime  investigator, 
has  labeled  the  legislation  "an  idea 
whose  time  has  come."  The  bill  provides 
direct  benefits  for  victims  of  crime  in 
federal  areas,  and  fiscal  incentives  to 
states  for  providing  similar  compensation 
in  muggings,  robberies,  rapes,  murders, 
etc.,  in  their  jurisdictions.  Seven 
states  already  have  such  a  program  under 
way. 

Aware  that  633  public  safety  officers 
have  been  slain  over  the  past  decade,  the 
bill's  sponsors  have  added  a  $50,000 
death  benefit  to  policemen,  firemen  and 
prison  guards  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  26th  Amendment ,  which  permits 
18-year-olds  to  vote ,  just  naturally 
inspired  the  current  drive  in  Congress 
to  lower  the  eligibility  age  for  service 
in  the  Senate  and  House. 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands,  a 
Member  of  the  House  must  be  at  least  25 ; 
of  the  Senate,  30.  Legislation  has  been 
initiated  in  both  chambers  to  reduce  the. 
respective  age  limitation  to  22  and  27. 

Sponsors  of  the  bills.  Rep.  Robert  F. 
Drinan,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh,  of  Indiana,  are  even  hopeful  that 
the  issue  may  be  resolved  in  time  for 
upcoming  fall  elections.  However,  such  a 
step  would  require  not  only  approval  by 
Congress  but  also  agreement  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures. 

Only  seven  states  today  maintain  age 
standards  for  service  in  their 
legislatures  as  high  as  those  required  by 
the  Senate  and  House,  according  to  the 
supporters  of  the  legislation. 


Sen.  Charles  H_^  Percy,  of  Illinois,  is 
out  to  curb  the  drunk  driver,  and  has 
introduced  legislation  to  make  the 
restraints  work. 

More  than  50%  of  the  Americans  who 
are  fatally  injured  in  auto  related 
accidents  are  killed  by  intoxicated 
drivers,  Percy  says,  accounting  for  more 
than  25,000  lives  lost.  The  Senator  adds 
that  at  any  given  time,  one  to  four  of 
every  100  drivers  on  the  road  are  drunk — 
"not  just  drinking,  but  drunk."  These 
alcoholic  drivers  kill  two  to  three  times 
as  many  of  our  citizens  as  firearms,  and 
are  responsible  for  more  fatalities  on 
the  highway  than  the  total  of  murders 
plus  fatalities  from  rail,  air  and 
marine  transport  disasters,  he  adds. 

The  main  road  hazard  is  not  the  young 
driver,  according  to  Senator  Percy,  but 
the  7  million  adult  escape  drinkers  and 
chronic  alcoholics; 

— —  PEOPLE  &  QUOTES  —  ■ 

SOCIETY  UNDER  ATTACK        SENIOR  GENERATION  GAP 

"An  attack  pn  a  policeman  is      ". . .  in  recent  years  all  of  us 

in  reality  an  attack  on  the  peo-  know  a  gulf  has  been  opeping 

pie,  on  their  government,  their  between  older  Americans  and 

laws."  Att'y  Gen.  John  N.  the  rest  of  our  people."  Presi- 

Milthell.  dent  Nixon. 


COURT'S  ROLE 

"The  power  of  the  Court . . . 
depends  on  its  capacity  to  per- 
suade the  country  that  law  and 
justice  are  being  served."  Mon- 
rad  G.  Paulsen,  dean,  U.  of  Va. 
Law  School. 

A  NEW  UNDERSTANDING!! 

". . .  we  are  demanding  that 
the  United  States  should  with- 
draw its  troops  from  Indochina 
. . .  Taiwan  Strait . . .  South  Ko- 
rea .  . .  Japan  .  . .  Philipoines  . . . 
Thailand,  but  above  all  from 
Indochina."  Premier  Chou  En- 
lai,  of  Red  China. 

NO  DEALS 

". . .  there  will  be  no  deals 
made  by  either  side  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  countries  or  con- 
cerning other  countries."  Henry 
Kissinger,  Presidential  adviser. 


MACHINES  OUTWIT  MAN? 

"Machines  will  probably  be 
making  the  decisions.  The  hu- 
rhan  brain  is  just  too  slow  to 
cope  with  the  complexities  of 
modern  warfare."  David  Mon- 
roe Shoup,  past  Marine  Com- 
mandant. 


SOCIETY  PAYS  PRICE 

"...  I  think  that  law  enforce- 
ment has  been  unduly  handi- 
capped while  society  suffers." 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr^  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 


CLEAR  PURPOSE 

"The  purpose  of  the  Marine 
Corps  is  to  fight.  It's  as  simple 
as  that."  Leonard  F.  Chapman, 
outgoing  Marine  Commandant. 
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HOW  WE  WON  THE  AIR  WAR  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  story  of  the  B-17s 
and  the  men  who  flew 


To  MOST  MEN  who  flcw  her  in  World  War  II,  the 
B-17  was  "lady  luck"  herself.  They  gave  her 
names  like  Susie-Q  and'Rosie.  But  to  the  enemy  she 
was  a  devil  in  the  sky.  You'll  see  why  —  in  this 
gripping  story  of  the  plane  and  her  scrappy  brave 
flyers  . . .  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  photographs. 
(If  you  were  in  the  Air  Force,  many  startling 
candid  shots  will  have  personal  meaning  for  you.) 

Flying  Fortress  takes  you  on  bombing  missions 
over  Europe  and  the  Pacific  .  . .  You'll  find  out 
•  How  a  personality  clash  almost  kept  the  first 
B-17  from  getting  off  the  drawing  board  •  Why 
one  of  the  best  spare  parts  for  the  B-17  was  an 
empty  tin  can  •  How  a  B-17  returned  from  a 
bombing  mission  in  one  piece— 6m/  without  a  pilot! 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE  PHOTOS 


The  Military  Book  Club  invites  you  to  take 

Aiw4  books 
for  only  980 

if  you  join  now  and  agree  to  accept  only 
4  selections  or  alternates  during  the  coming  year 


Look  over  the  books  described  on 
this  page.  You  won't  find  a  listing 
like  it  in  any  other  book  club. 

THE  MILITARY  BOOK  CLUB  offcrS 

you  an  exciting  range  of  books  on 
hot  wars  and  cold  ones.  Important 
combat  biographies  and  revealing 
memoirs.  Significant  books  on 
military  history  and  international 
aflairs.  Savings  are  always  sub- 
stantial, too.  On  the  average,  30% 
below  publishers'  edition  prices, 
plus  shipping  and  handling. 


You're  invited  to  try  the  Club  on 
a  trial  membership  basis.  Simply 
choose  any  4  books  (including,  if 
you  wish,  Flying  Fortress).  They 
are  worth  over  $50  in  the  original 
publishers'  editions.  Take  them  all 
for  only  98(?,  plus  shipping  and 
handling.  But  send  no  money 
now.  Examine  the  books  for  10 
days  without  charge  and  keep 
them  only  if  you're  delighted. The 
Military  Book  Club,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  11530. 


8755.  FLYING 
FORTRESS. 
Edward  Jablonski. 

Pub.  ed.  $10.95 


The  Military  Book  Club  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions,  sometimes 
altered  slightly  in  size  to  fit  special  presses  and  save  members  even  more. 


HONORING  OUR  ARMED  FORCES  1776-1976\ 
NEW  MINTED  BRONZE 

PRESIDENTIAL  MEDALLION 

.(^ajm^  FREE 

Minted  in  heavy  bronze.  One  side  honors  the  val- 
iant men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
side  shows  sculptured  portraits  of  four  Presidents 
in  war  and  peace  —  George  Washington,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

A  commemorative  medal  you  will  cherish  for  a 
lifetime.  Actual  size:  I'/a"  diameter.  Keep  medallion 
FREE  even  if  you  cancel  trial  membership.  ^ 


891.  Fiasco.  The  893.  A  Leap  to  Arms. 

Break-out  of  the  6er-  jack  Cameron  Dierks. 

manBattleships.John  incredible  story  of 

Deane  Potter.  1942  our  "splendid  little 

"Armada"  succeeds,  war"  with  Spain. 

Why?  Pub.  ed.  $6.95  pub,  ed.  $6.95 


359.  Inside  the  Third 
Reich.  Albert  Speer. 
Best-seller.  "Irecom- 
mend...withoutreser- 
vations.*'  N  V.  Times. 
Pub.  ed.  $12.50 


242.  The  Risine  Sun.  871.  The  Two-Ocean 

John  Toland.  Inside  War.  Samuel  Eliot 

Imperial  Japan.  Over  Morison.  Story  of 

60  rare  photos.  2  U.S.  Navy  in  action 

books,  counts  as  one.  from   1939  to   V  J 

Pub.  ed.  $12.95  Day.  Pub.  ed.  $15  00 


^Ae  MILITARY  BOOK  CLUB 

Dept.  AL-216,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  the  Military  Book  Club  and  send 
I  me  the  4  books  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  boxes  below.  Bill  me  only 
I  98?,  plus  shipping  and  handling  for  all  4.  Also  include  my  Presidential  Medallion 
I  FREE.I        I^CHECK  HERE 

(About  every  4  weeks,  send  me  the  Club's  bulletin.  Battles  and  Leaders,  describ- 
ing the  next  Featured  Selection  and  a  variety  of  Alternate  choices.  If  I  wish  to 
I  teceive  the  Featured  Selection,  I  need  do  nothing;  it  will  be  shipped  to  me  auto- 
i  matically.  Whenever  I  prefer  an  Alternate,  or  no  book  at  all,  1  will  notify  you  by 


the  date  specified  by  returning  the  convenient  form  always  provided 

II  need  take  only  4  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  coming  year,  and  may 
resign  any  time  thereafter.  The  prices  of  books  offered  will  average  30%  below  the 
I  prices  of  publishers'  editions,  plus  a  modest  charge  for  shipping  and  handling. 
J  l\IO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  the  entire  introductory 
I  package  within  10  days.  Membership 


will  be  canceled  and  I  will  owe  nothing. 

1  keep  Medallion  FREE  in  any  case.  

Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss 
Addrtss. 


896.  The  War  in  the  890.  wan  gf  Amer-  900.  Blooity  River.  885.  Iron  Ceffini.  899.  The  Battle  for 

Air.  The  Royal  Air  ica.  Robert  Leckie.  The  Real  Traiedy  of  Herbert  A.  Werner.  North  Africa.  John 

Force  in  World  War  Every  conflict,  colo-  the  Rapido.  M.  Blum-  German  U-boat  cap-  strawson.  Wiiy  dtd  it 

'I.  Anthology  ed.  by  nialwarsto Vietnam,  enson.  Were  U.S.  'ain's   memoirs  of  take  3  years?  Illus. 

Gavin  Lyall.  Illus.  J.vols.,  1,000  pages.  men"sittingducks?"  submarine  warfare  in  Not  avail,  in  Canada. 

Pub.  ed.  $7.95  Pub.  ed.  $12.50  Pub.  ed.  $4.95  W.W.II.Pub.ed.$7.95  Pi'b.  ed.  $7.95 


City. 


I 

I    State  Zip. 


S  A    only  15.M8L 


(  plea.se  pn 

-FOR  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


.-J 
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By  LEAVITT  A.  KNIGHT,  JR. 

EVERYBODY  TALKS  aboiit  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  these  days,  but 
hardly  anybody  grasps  it,  and  it  almost 
defies  efforts  to  "think  it  through."' 

It  is  quite  usual  for  one  to  hear  that 
our  present  drug  spree  all  came  aboiU 
in  the  1960's.  From  that,  the  conviction 
grows  that  drug  abuse  is  some  direct 
form  of  escape  from  a  social  and  psycho- 
logical climate  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
I96()'s — the  Vietnam  war,  pollution, 
poverty,  urban  decay,  and  all  that,  all  in 
one  limip. 

The  fact  is  that  drug  abuse  in  the 
United  States,  including  heroin  addic- 
tion, was  growing  for  decades  before 
1960.  In  1951.  it  was  visibly  ^o  bad  that 
The  American  Legion  sponsored  a  na- 
tional conference  on  drug  abuse  in  New 
York.  Top  federal,  state  and  municipal 
leaders  attended,  as  well  as 


The  Many  Faces  o 


The  1951  conference  was  a  sort  of 
three-day  wonder  in  the  press.  No 
"aroused  publ'c  support"  and  little  pub- 
lic awareness  materialized  in  the  I95()"s. 
The  trend  continued,  and  what  the 
I960's  contributed  was  a  pile-on  of  the 
longtime  growth  of  drug  abuse  to  the 
point  where  public  awareness  finally  be- 
came unavoidable. 

When  many  of  our  citizens  first  "dis- 
covered" drug  abuse  in  tbe  1960's.  they 
fell  into  the  error  that  the  causes  were 
peculiar  to  the  time  they  first  noticed  the 
problem — which  is  an  exercise  in  misdi- 
rection. 


their  actions.  The  schools,  the  news  me- 
dia, various  political  agitators  and  over- 
zealous  reformers  have  in  various  de- 
grees saturated  youngsters  at  an  earlv 
age  with  the  notion  that  all  problems  are 
problems  of  the  "system,"  that  all  cviis 
flow  from  the  "system" — in  short  that 
"others"  need  discipline  while  "you" 
don't. 

Charles  Schulz.  in  a  Peanuts  cartoon 
strip,  has  reduced  this  creed  to  a  delight- 
ful absurdity  by  having  Lucy  get  all  her 
friends  to  sign  a  statement  exonerating 
her  of  all  blame  for  anything,  past  or 
future.  Educational  philosophers  dating 
all  the  way  back  to  the  "progressive  ed- 
it 


In  many  communities, 

perts  in  medicine,  public  health  and 
allied  fields.  The  conference  urged  the 
immediate  need  of  national  and  inter- 
national steps  against  drug  abuse  which 
required  many  more  years  to  gain  much 
wider  acceptance.  They  included  opium 
control  by  the  UN  and  international 
agreement,  stepped  up  educational  and 
law  enforcement  programs,  expanded 
rehabilitation  of  addicts,  etc. 

Use  of  narcotics  by  youngsters  was 
so  prevalent  back  then  that  the  Legion's 
national  convention  of  1950  adopted  a 
Child  Welfare  report  warning  of  the 
"evergrowing  use  of  narcotics  by  teen- 
agers" which  could  only  be  checked  by 
"aroused  public  support"  of  "ways  to 
combat  and  overcome  the  problem." 

Of  course,  a  situation  that  was  already 
acute  in  1950-51  developed  much  earlier 
—in  the  1930's  and  I940's.  So  the  1960's 
are  the  wrong  period  to  examine  in  seek- 
ing the  root  of  the  evil. 


elders  won't  believe  that  drugs  have  penetrated 

The  growth  of  drug  abuse  is  a  long- 
term  trend.  Efforts  to  trace  its  roots  must 
be  found  in  long-term  trends.  This  leaves 
the  Vietnam  war  out  as  a  root  cause,  in 
spite  of  a  current  fad  of  "thought"  to 
blame  everything  evil  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

It  leaves  urban  decay  //;.  Urban  decay 
ha.  been  a  long-term  matter.  In  fact,  it's 
beyond  argument  that  the  slums — with 
their  lawlessness,  personal  desperation 
and  pressures  to  seek  escape — have  been 
focal  points  of  the  use  of  heroin  and 
marijuana.  From  them  it  has  spread  out- 
ward. 

Another  long-term  trend  that  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  much  to  the 
growth  of  drug  abuse,  and  taken  it  far 
from  the  slums,  is  the  barrage  of  indoc- 
trination— now  at  least  40  years  old — 
which  teaches  new  generations  of  young- 
sters that  they  are  not  accountable  for 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BOB  CLARKE 


their  school  systems. 

the  young  should  be  taught  to  believe 
nothing  and  challenge  everything. 

Where  such  teaching  takes  hold,  it 
can  lead  to  an  almost  righteous  sense  of 
personal  irresponsibility.  We  have  seen 
such  righteous  personal  irresponsibility 
erupt  in  enough  forms  in  recent  years  to 
make  the  impact  of  such  teaching  thor- 
oughly familiar. 

In  the  matter  of  drug  abuse,  personal 
irresponsibility  is  precisely  what  one 
needs  to  take  his  first  shot  of  heroin — 
that  and  the  notion  that  one  should  chal- 
lenge rather  than  believe  what  he's  heard 
about  heroin. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  simple  thing 
about  drug  abuse.  If  nobody  tried  it  the 
first  time,  there 'd  be  no  drug  abuse.  The 
only  way  to  save  all  youngsters  from  get- 
ting hooked  is  to  persuade  them  to  be- 
lieve in  their  hearts  in  their  formative 
years  the  sad  lesson  that  every  addict 
knows — the  first  experiment  with  drugs 
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is  the  fateful  one.  The  only  final  solution 
lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  form  the 
minds  of  new  generations. 

For  the  immediate  present,  this  is  a 
pipe  dream.  In  the  chief  focal  point  of 
drug  abuse  today — the  urban  slums — 
the  school  systems  have  fought  a  losing 
battle  with  street  education.  Many  urban 
schools  are  lucky  to  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  order.  The  notion  that  they 
can  any  longer  impart  belief  and  a  sense 
of  values,  if  so  inclined,  is  only  a  sorry 
joke.  Many  an  urban  school  is  adminis- 
tered by  fright.  According  to  federal  fig- 
ures, 35,000  New  York  schoolchildren 
are  taking  heroin  in  the  arm  today,  and 
similar  situations  exist  in  other  school 
systems. 

The  powerful  communications  media 
have  largely  disowned  social  responsibil- 
ity for  the  destructive  suggestiveness  of 
the  glamor  with  which  they  surround 


personal  irresponsibility  by  rewarding  it 
with  the  most  prominent  publicity  and 
kindly  comment.  These  media  have  also 
had  a  role  in  spreading  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  slums  to  impressionable 
youngsters  who  live  in  much  better  en- 
vironments, teaching  them  to  believe  that 
they  live  in  desperate  circumstances 
from  which  they  must  find  escape.  This 
mental  illusion,  which  parallels  other 
forms  of  mass  hysteria  in  human  history, 
has  most  certainly  played  an  important 
role  in  the  spread  of  drug  abuse  to  chil- 
dren in  famihes,  communities  and  school 
systems  where  any  similarity  to  the 
hopelessness  of  life  in  the  slums  is  in 
the  mind. 

Parents  in  many  a  home  are  incom- 
petent to  impart  sound  values  to  their 
children.  The  good  training  of  other  par- 
ents is  undone  in  the  streets,  the  school 
environment  and  on  TV. 


The  notions  of  Sigmund  Freud  have 
saturated  our  adult  society,  our  literature 
and  our  learned  talk.  Freud's  ideas  give 
enormous  weight  and  acceptance  to  the 
sense  of  personal  irresponsibility,  by 
teaching  that  we  are  all  controlled  by 
sex-linked  experiences  buried  in  our  in- 
fancy of  which  we  aren't  even  conscious. 

The  political  trend  of  40  years  car- 
ries with  it  the  notion  that  government, 
rather  than  the  individual,  is  responsible 
for  all  our  personal  problems.  As  Char- 
lie Brown's  kid  sister  puts  it:  "All  I  want 
is  what's  coming  to  me." 

In  the  face  of  this  enormous  weight 
of  circumstance  and  popular  philoso- 
phy, it  is  most  certainly  a  pipe  dream 
to  hope  that,  overnight,  there's  any 
chance  of  training  all  of  our  children 
to  be  on  their  own  responsibility  in  re- 
jecting the  temptation  to  make  the  first 
experiment  with  drugs  that  starts  all  the 
trouble. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  proposed  last  November 
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that  the  government  provide  $50  million 
to  drill;  firms  to  develop  new  drugs  that 
would  etfectively  cure  addicts  and  free 
Ihcni  from  their  dependence.  This  com- 
mittee's despair  at  ever  solving  the  na- 
tional drug  problem  through  education 
and  law  enforcement  was  reflected  in  a 
statement  it  made  that  the  war  against 
drug  abuse  (specifically  heroin  addic- 
tion) "may  stand  or  fall"  on  scientific 
success  in  developing  curative  drugs.  A 
sad,  but  true,  admission  that  we  may 
have  to  count  on  technology  to  bail  us 
out  of  our  misbehavior. 

In  our  kind  of  national  environment, 
the  kids  who  can  discipline  themselves 
to  steer  clear  of  drug  abuse  are  those 
whose  character,  perceptiveness  and 
home  environment  rise  above  the  climate 
of  the  civilization  in  which  they  live. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  such  young- 
sters, and  probably  always  will  be.  But 
our  long-term  trends  are  delivering  the 
weaker  of  our  youngsters  to  drugs  at  a 
more  appalling  rate  than  perhaps  most 
people  realize.  Detroit  has  a  minimum 
of  20,000  hard  drug  addicts:  some  2,000 
students  a  year  drop  out  of  Florida  col- 
leges as  heroin  addicts,  and  no  matter 
where  you  look,  similar  situations  pre- 
vail. More  than  half  of  all  those  who  end 
up  in  court  on  drug  charges  are  now 
under  21. 

Sup't  Robert  Konkle,  of  the  Indiana 
State  Police,  has  stated  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  dealing  locally 
with  the  present  drug  problem  lies  in 
persuading  many  parents  that  they  have 
a  drug  problem  in  their  towns,  in  tlieir 
.schools.  In  many  a  community,  he  says, 
the  police  and  other  officials  know  that 
drugs  have  penetrated  dov/n  to  the  gram- 
mar school  level,  but  adult  citizens  sim- 
ply won't  believe  it. 

Konkle  said  this  at  a  recent  Legion 
symposium  on  drug  abuse  which  the 
Legion  held  in  connection  with  its  1971 
national  convention  in  Houston — 20 
years  after  the  national  conference  on 
narcotics  that  the  Legion  sponsored  in 
New  'York  in  1951.  The  Houston  sym- 
posium was  attended  by  members  of  four 
standing  Legion  commissions — as  well 
as  top  federal,  military  and  VA  officials. 
Like  the  select  House  committee,  the 
symposium  threw  up  its  hands  at  any 
early  hope  of  getting  at  the  roots  of  the 
problem.  It  issued  a  "38-point"  state- 
ment on  the  nature  of  the  drug  problem 
today  and  what  needs  immediate  doing. 
It  was  adopted  as  a  policy  statement  by 
the  full  Legion  convention. 

The  statement  has  closer  to  1,000 
points  than  38.  It  spells  out  the  many 
faces  of  the  drug  problem  that  confront 
this  nation  and  the  world  at  present.  "In 
this  statement,"  it  said,  "we  deal  only 
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with  symptoms."  The  focus  was  on  cor- 
rectly seeing  and  coping  with  drug  abuse 
as  it  can  be  dealt  with  in  1971-72 — 
short  of  eradicating  the  deep-seated  root 
causes. 

The  immediate  problem,  it  said  in 
effect,  lies  in  pruning  the  drug  tree,  hop- 
ing that  some  broader  switch  of  national 
focus  might  yet  tear  up  its  roots. 

The  rest  of  this  account  of  mine  is  an 
attempt  to  discuss,  more  or  less  cate- 
gorically, some  of  the  many  faces  of  drug 
abuse — and  what  to  do  about  it — as  they 
came  out  of  the  symposium  and  the  "38- 
point"  statement. 

Many  of  the  points  are  little  different 
from  those  that  came  out  of  the  1951 
conference.  Fortunately,  more  people 
are  now  listening,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  some  beginnings  have  been  made. 

International  control  of  the  growth 
and  shipment  of  products  of  the  opium 
poppy  was  stressed  as  a  must  at  the  1951 
conference,  and  re-stressed  in  1971.  The 
1971  symposium  was  able  to  hail  the 
very  recent  agreement  obtained  from 
Turkey  that  she  would  stomp  out  her 
huge  opium  sources.  But  far  more  is  to 
be  done.  In  many  other  nations — notably 
in  southeast  Asia — huge  quantities  of 
opium  are  raised  perfectly  legally,  to 
find  their  way  into  the  illicit  world 
heroin  traffic. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  getting  all 
"friendly"  nations  to  follow  Turkey's 
example,  while  Red  China  would  prob- 
ably be  intransigent  even  if  we  and  the 
UN  could  prevail  on  all  free  nations  to 
curb  their  opium  average. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  should  be  an  in- 
ternational goal  to  wipe  out  the  opium 
trade.  Because  of  local  economic  de- 
pendence on  it  in  many  areas,  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  cash  crops  through 
international  assistance  may  be  needed 
in  some  opium  poppy  growing  regions. 
In  general,  the  Legion  policy  state- 

A  N.Y.  Times  report  of  20  years  ago  suggests 
how  old  our  national  drug  problem  actually  is. 


For  every  pusher  arrested,  say  police,  new  ones  will 
spring  up  In  their  place  as  long  as  there's  a  market. 
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ment  was  skeptical  of  attempts  to  coerce 
other  nations  to  cut  back  their  opium 
trade.  But  continuous  efforts  to  get  them 
to  do  so  through  cooperative  programs 
might  be  effective,  however  slow.  This 
should  be  insisted  upon  and  supported 
by  the  American  people. 

The  development  of  synthetic  drugs 
that  could  completely  replace  the  med- 
ical uses  for  opium  derivatives  is  in  part 
related  to  the  international  control 
problem.  If  all  opium  could  be  outlawed, 
international  control  might  be  easier. 

At  present  there  is  no  worldwide  sub- 
stitute for  morphine  as  a  painkiller, 
though  synthetics  such  as  Demerol  (also 
addictive)  are  available  in  the  Western 
world.  The  point  is,  there's  still  a  world 
need  for  morphine,  hence  a  need  for 
legal  opium  poppy  crops.  Only  per- 
fectly satisfactory — and  universally 
available — synthetics  could  make  it  pos- 
sible to  put  opium,  per  se,  beyond  the  law 
in  all  nations.  Of  course,  the  problem  of 
enforcing  such  law  would  still  require 
concerted  international  teamwork.  How- 
ever, it's  much  harder  to  grow  and  har- 
vest the  opium  poppy  sub  rosa  than,  say, 
the  marijuana  hemp  plant. 

When  the  proposal  was  made  in  Con- 
gress last  November  to  put  up  $50  mil- 
lion to  develop  drugs  that  could  readily 
and  easily  "cure"  heroin  addicts,  it 
opened  up  a  subject  on  which  there  is 
presently  much  confusion  and  frus- 
tration. 

Dozens  of  drugs,  some  wholly  syn- 
thetic, some  derived  from  opium,  have 
been  developed  which  approach  the 
problem.  Some  of  them  are  also  mor- 
phine substitutes  (often  more  powerful 
than  morphine  as  painkillers,  and  as 


addictive).  Others  are  not,  but  there's 
something  wrong  with  all  of  them. 

Methadone  is  pretty  well  known  by 
now.  It  is  itself  addictive  though  not 
"euphoric."  meaning  that  it  does  not  give 
the  high  feeling  that  heroin  does.  It  pro- 
vides a  felt  relief  by  suppressing  the 
addict's  hunger  for  heroin.  Its  best  use 
is  as  a  "tapering  off"  substitute  for 
heroin,  but  it's  also  used  as  a  regular 
substitute.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  "respect- 
able" and  "official"  and  perhaps  "safer" 
substitute  to  administer.  Creating  its 
own  dependence,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  di- 
rect cure  for  addiction.  The  addict  who 
will  come  to  a  clinic  for  his  methadone 
is.  at  least,  divorced  from  the  street 
pusher,  from  the  resort  to  crime  to  meet 
his  needs,  and  from  the  unsanitary  and 
sometimes  deadly  dosage  of  self-ad- 
ministered heroin.  About  25%  of  ad- 
dicts will  voluntarily  accept  methadone. 

The  ideal  "cure"  drug  would  do  the 
following,  says  Commissioner  Charles 
C.  Edwards,  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration: 

"Block  the  euphoric  effect  of  heroin 
for  addicts,  prevent  withdrawal  symp- 
toms, be  nonaddictive,  be  effective  orally, 
be  long  acting,  be  free  from  toxic  effects, 
and  compatible  with  normal  [personal] 
performance  and  reasonable  behavior. 
The  addict  would  have  to  be  freed  from 
his  craving  for  heroin." 

One  such  candidate  is  cyclazocine 
(accent  on  the  "a").  It  is  "antagonistic" 
— a  desirable  quality  meaning  that  an 
addict  with  cyclazocine  in  him  can't  get 
any  lift  from  a  shot  of  heroin.  It  is  also 
a  more  powerful  painkiller  than  mor- 
phine. The  user  has  to  go  through  with- 
drawal from  heroin  before  he  starts  on 


cyclazocine.  Alas,  it  can  have  unpleasant 
side  effects — headache,  dizziness,  anxiety 
and  insomnia.  It  must  be  administered 
with  great  care,  and  the  heroin-blocking 
effect  of  one  treatment  lasts  only  about 
24  hours.  If  the  heroin  addict  must  keep 
getting  cyclazocine  every  24  hours  from 
an  expert  it  is  rather  impractical  as  a 
national  cure-all. 

A  more  promising  "antagonist"  is 
naloxone,  which  is  derived  from  mor- 
phine. It  is  not  a  painkiller,  it  is  not 
addictive  nor  euphoric,  and  has  no  char- 
acteristic bad  side  effects.  With  enough 
research  it  probably  could  be  obtained 
from  other  sources  than  morphine. 

Alas,  naloxone  is  presently  hard  to  get 
in  any  quantity,  while  massive  doses  are 
required.  And  their  effect  lasts  a  shorter 
time  than  that  of  cyclazocine.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  get  addicts  to  come  back  vol- 
untarily for  repeated  doses.  While  it 
"blocks"  the  effect  of  heroin  it  does  not 
appear  to  give  the  sense  of  relief  from 
heroin  hunger  that  methadone  gives. 
Naloxone  is  easy  to  give  to  addicts  who 
are  institutionalized,  but  difficult  to  ad- 
minister on  a  voluntary  basis.  If  only 
such  an  "antagonist"  could  be  produced 
cheaply  in  generous  amounts,  and  be 
effective  for  months  after  one  dose! 
Drug  pushers  could  lose  so  many  cus- 
tomers they'd  have  to  go  to  work. 

No  drug  presently  available,  says  the 
House  select  committee  report,  meets  all 
the  criteria  of  Commissioner  Edwards. 
Yet  "scientists  do  feel  that  the  direction 
which  research  is  taking  today  .  .  .  ulti- 
mately will  be  successful,"  Dr.  Maurice 
H.  Seavers,  of  the  U.  of  Michigan  Med- 
ical School,  told  the  committee. 

Several  other  doctors  backed  that  up 
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in  a  negative  way  by  telling  the  com- 
mittee that  the  present  state  of  the  art 
in  developing  drugs  to  cure  addicts  is 
■  primitive."  The  research  capabilities  of 
our  national  drug  industry  have  hardly 
been  brought  to  bear  on  it.  in  spite  of 
■■promising  leads."  Which  is  why  the 
select  committee  brought  out  a  bill  to 
pinnp  federal  fimds  into  drug  industry 
research,  with  the  pharmaceutical  houses 
to  put  up  1 0%  . 

The  Legion  statement  heartily  en- 
dorsed such  efforts. 

The  ideal  ""antagonistic"  drug — if  it 
coi:'  i  be  developed — would  be  like  a  sort 
of  long-term  vaccination  against  addic- 
tion. The  '"vaccinated"  subject,  if  he 
tried  heroin,  could  only  say,  "It  did  noth- 
ing for  me." 

Law  enforcement  against  drug  abuse 
is  a  necessary  finger  in  the  dike,  but  no- 
body thinks  it  can  get  rid  of  the  whole 
problem.  At  the  197!  Legion  sym- 
posium, both  the  top  federal  drug  officer, 
John  Finlader,  and  Indiana  State  Police 
Sup't  Konkle  made  it  plain  to  the  Legion 
commission  members  that  while  the  law 
must  keep  stepping  on  the  drug  traffic 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  it  can  only 
serve  to  suppress  it.  not  end  it. 

Drug  abuse  has  penetrated  most  of  the 
communities  in  the  land,  said  Finlader, 
and  nobody  in  Washington  can  stamp  it 
out  when  it's  everywhere.  He  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  federal  investigators 
prowling  schools,  homes  and  street  cor- 
ners in  every  community.  Konkle  said 
that  as  long  as  the  market  is  there  (ad- 
dicts willing  to  buy  their  next  shot)  the 
trade  can't  be  stamped  out  by  arrests. 
You  can  arrest  every  pusher  in  a  town, 
said  Konkle.  and  a  fresh  lot  of  them  will 
appear  overnight.  Nationally,  arrests 
have  ri.sen  lOOVc  in  ten  years.  There  are 
now  more  than  400,000  drug  arrests  a 
year.  The  Legion  policy  statement  agreed 
that  law  enforcement  is  not  the  final 
solution,  but  said  that  it  could  be  more 
effective  if  badly  needed  legal  and  court 
reforms  were  executed.  Police  arrests 
are  often  ineffective  because  of  the  "dis- 
tressing" state  of  our  criminal  courts. 

"It  is  not  uncommon."  said  the  state- 
ment, "'to  find  a  lapse  of  two  years  be- 
tween the  period  of  arrest  and  the  trial 
of  the  accused.  In  the  interim  the  ac- 
cused [drug  pusher]  has  posted  bond  and 
is  back  on  the  street  plying  his  trade." 
The  Legion  statement  doubted  that  en- 
forcement is  as  effective  as  it  could  be 
against  higher-ups  of  the  drug  trade.  It 
felt  that  many  state  laws  are  antiquated 
and  devious  and  are  not  tough  enough 
on  the  traffickers,  while  being  perhaps 
too  tough  on  drug  users.  The  courts  and 
laws  could  do  more  to  eliminate  the  drug 
purveyor  ""as  a  menace  to  society." 


There  is  certainly  something  hind-end- 
to  when  our  prisons  are  crowded  with 
people  serving  long-term  sentences  be- 
cause they  got  in  trouble  using  drugs, 
while  those  who  peddled  the  poison 
escape  effective  prosecution  and  operate 
openly  on  city  streets.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  fill  our  crowded  prisons  with 
the  merchants,  via  laws  and  courts  with 
the  teeth  and  guts  to  stick  them  away 
for  long  terms.  A  little  more  of  this  and 
we  might  diminish  the  supply  of  criminal 
users  enough  to  make  room  for  the  mer- 
chants in  the  penitentiaries. 

The  Legion  statement  suggested  that 
lefiislatiires  would  have  to  start  any  such 
switch-about  by  revising  "the  current 


The  generally  accepted  official  view  in 
the  United  States  is  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  dispense  addictive  drugs 
(heroin  specifically)  free  to  all  addicts. 
The  classic  statement  is  that  England 
tried  it  and  it  failed  to  cut  back  addic- 
tion. 

Today,  there  is  a  moral  certainty 
among  many  of  those  who  are  fighting 
heroin  in  the  United  States  that  free 
dispensation  would  have  its  values  in 
wrecking  the  illegal  drug  trade,  as  well 
as  putting  an  end  to  crimes  committed 
by  addicts  to  get  money  for  drugs. 

If  free  dispensation  did  not  cut  down 
the  number  of  addicts  in  the  slightest,  it 
would  be  a  death  blow  to  the  corrupt 
machinery  of  the  smugglers  and  the 
pushers. 

One  can  hear  mutterings  today  among 
those  who  are  working  directly  to  save 


Research  seeks  substitutes  for  morphine  and  "cures"  for  addicts. 


statutes  to  bring  them  into  conformity" 
with  modern-day  drug  abuse  realities. 

Criminal  drug  users  are  a  sorry  and 
desperate  lot  of  individuals,  whose  in- 
fluence hardly  extends  beyond  the  muz- 
zle of  a  gun  or  the  point  of  a  knife.  The 
drug  merchants  are  organized  and  well- 
hecicd.  They  are  adept  at  legal  defense, 
the  purchase  of  influence  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  rules  of  society.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  our  laws,  courts  and  police 
together  do  not  presently  protect  society 
by  offsetting  this  difference.  The  criminal 
merchant  of  drugs  has  a  far  easier  time 
dealing  with  our  machinery  of  justice 
than  does  the  criminal  user.  Indeed,  for 
all  the  arrests,  the  illicit  drug  business 
//(  /olo  in  the  United  States  simply  scoffs 
at  our  dispensation  of  justice.  This.  too. 
is  a  long-term  trend  which  has  a  helluva 
lot  more  to  do  with  the  growth  of  drug 
abuse  than  the  Vietnam  war.  Corruption 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  and  the  vast  sums 
of  money  available  to  the  drug  trade  are 
the  heart  of  the  corruption. 


addicts  that  the  opposition  to  free  dis- 
tribution finds  its  hidden  strength  in  the 
influence  of  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
illegal  drug  trade,  who  are  horrified  at 
the  thought  of  government  competition 
with  business.  The  Legion  statement 
didn't  get  into  this  matter.  In  fact,  the 
climate  of  opinion  in  many  of  the  most 
respected  centers  of  drug  authority  is 
against  free  distribution.  However, 
though  nobody  says  it,  one  suspects  that 
the  use  of  methadone  by  rehabilitation 
centers  is  in  part  a  surreptitious  rebellion 
against  this  climate  of  opinion.  It  may 
reflect  a  commendable  conspiracy  to 
woo  the  addicts  from  pushers  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  their  business,  without 
having  to  buck  the  solid  wall  of  opposi- 
tion to  free  heroin.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  a  detectable  element  of  panic  in 
some  of  the  opposition  to  free  meth- 
adone. 

The  Legion  statement  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  rehabilitation  of  our  present 
(Continued  on  pat^e  48) 
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By  THOMAS  A.  HOGE 

IN  I96U,  when  17  black  countries  pro- 
claimed independence  after  years  of 
colonial  rule,  the  world's  attention  be- 
came riveted  on  Africa,  a  continent  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  vast  jungle  peopled 
by  millions  of  blacks  belonging  to  thou- 
sands of  tribes  but  unable  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  picture  was  largely  true.  Euro- 
pean powers  had  ruled  their  colonies 
without  trying  to  educate  the  natives  or 
train  them  for  anything  but  the  most 
menial  tasks.  When  Belgium  pulled  out 
of  the  Congo  1 1  years  ago,  that  nation 
of  16  million  people  had  only  13  college 
graduates,  according  to  one  survey,  and 
when  the  French  made  their  departure, 
Gabon  could  boast  of  no  one  with  a 
higher  education.  The  moment  it  was 
free,  the  Congo  collapsed  into  an  orgy 
of  senseless  violence. 

Since  the  parade  to  statehood  began 
in  1960.  another  20  black  nations  have 


won  independence  and  a  new  Africa  is 
emerging,  one  in  which  violence  is  being 
replaced  by  the  stirrings  of  economic 
development  and  a  new  stress  on  the 
importance  of  schooling. 

Many  of  the  old  ways  persist,  of 
course.  Witch  doctors  are  still  a  way  of 
life  and  poisoned  arrows  a  means  of 
death.  And  many  black  communities  still 
depend  heavily  on  the  European  settlers 
who  spent  years  preaching  the  doctrine 
that  Africans  were  simple  savages  inca- 
pable of  learning  to  take  over  the  reins 
of  self-rule. 

The  process  of  transition  has  caused 
many  incongruities  that  seem  strange 
and  sometimes  childish  to  those  of  us 
who  live  far  from  this  still  primitive  land. 
David  Hapgood.  who  has  made  a  study 
of  Africa,  told  of  some  examples  after 
d  swing  through  the  continent. 

In  1963,  the  government  of  Dahomey 
spent  $3  million  on  a  presidential  palace, 
but  could  not  find  money  necessary  for 
stprage  bins  that  might  have  saved  a  large 


portion  of  the  nation's  vital  corn  crop. 

A  handsome  new  traffic  light  was  in- 
stalled in  Niamey,  capital  of  Niger,  even 
though  there  were  virtually  no  automo- 
biles in  that  land  of  camel-drawn  carts. 

Television  stations,  a  sign  of  status, 
sprouted  all  over  Africa,  although  receiv- 
ing sets  cost  more  than  $200,  or  four 
years  earnings,  for  the  average  peasant 
in  Upper  Volta,  and  were  beyond  their 
grasp. 

Nomads  following  their  herds  in  the 
deserts  of  Mauritania  have  never  seen  a 
green  field,  or  a  city,  but  they  have  tran- 
sistor radios  that  bring  them  news  from 
the  world's  capitals;  and  a  good  deal  of 
propaganda  as  well. 

The  change  is  slow,  because  the  old 
customs  are  hard  to  shake  off  and  tribal 
grudges  sometimes  take  precedence  over 
nationalist  pride. 

Nigeria  is  still  paying  for  its  bloody 
civil  war,  and  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
Congo  blood  bath  are  far  from  healed. 
But  the  military  men  who  now  rule  the 
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A  rural  education  program  in  northern  Ghana  guides  villagers  in  community  development,  self-help  projects. 


two  nations — Nigeria's  Yakubu  Gowon 
and  the  Congo's  Joseph  Mobutu — have 
restored  a  semblance  of  order. 

Twenty-eight  black  countries  have 
gone  through  the  throes  of  political  up- 
heaval in  the  past  decade.  Casualties 
have  been  heavy  among  the  first  gen- 
eration of  leaders,  many  of  them  freedom 
fighters  more  adept  at  rabble-rousing 
than  statecraft.  Among  those  killed  were 
Nigeria's  Sir  Abukabar  Balewa,  Togo's 
Sylvanus  Olympio,  the  Congo's  Patrice 
Lumumba  and  Kenya's  Tom  Mboya. 
Ghana's  flamboyant  pro-communist 
Kwame  Nkrumah  escaped  such  a  fate, 
but  he  was  forced  out  of  office  in  1966 
and  took  refuge  in  Guinea. 

Other  rulers  who  showed  imagination, 
enterprise  and  dedication  to  duty  sur- 
vived. Among  them  are  Julius  Nyerere. 
eloquent  chief  of  state  in  Tanzania,  Diori 
Hamani  of  Niger  and  Kenneth  Kaunda 
of  Zambia. 

Many  Africans,  thanks  to  honest  and 
able  leaders,  are  finding  a  solution  to 


their  problems.  The  average  black  is 
better  off  today,  mainly  because  he  is 
governed  by  fellow  Africans  who  show 
more  interest  in  his  welfare  and  future 
than  the  remote  colonial  administrations 
did. 

Political  stability  has  been  restored  by 
strong,  military-backed  presidents  ruling 
one-party  states  with  the  support  of  the 
leading  tribe. 

Africa  today  has  more  than  two  dozen 
such  single  party  setups  and  many  are 
trying  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Tan- 
zania and  Kenya,  both  of  which  have 
conducted  one-party  elections  in  which 
up  to  60%  of  the  officeholders  went 
down  in  defeat. 

Black  Africa  has  made  a  poor  show- 
ing thus  far  economically.  Its  220  million 
people  make  up  8%  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, but  it  turns  out  only  1  %  of  the 
world's  gross  national  product.  The  per 
capita  income  of  Black  Africa  has  risen 
only  1.5%  in  the  past  decade  and  its 
share  of  world  exports  had  dropped 


from  2.6%  in  1963  to  2.3%  in  1969. 

But  there  have  been  signs  of  improve- 
ment even  in  the  economic  field.  The  era 
of  massive  official  foreign  aid  has  shown 
signs  of  ending  as  the  interests  of  the 
industrial  powers  turn  elsewhere,  leaving 
Africans  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  days  when  foreign  companies 
could  move  into  an  African  country  and 
carve  out  an  industrial  fiefdom  are  over. 
Instead,  a  partnership  is  developing  be- 
tween foreign  investors  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Foreign  enterprise  is  encour- 
aged, but  closely  controlled. 

An  example  is  Zambia,  where  the 
copper  industry,  responsible  for  95%  of 
that  nation's  exports,  was  entirely  owned 
by  foreign  interests.  In  1970,  things 
changed,  when  Zambian  authorities 
moved  in  and  took  over  a  5 1  %  interest 
in  all  mining  companies. 

Apart  from  internal  instability  that 
plagues  so  many  of  its  regimes.  Black 
Africa's  gravest  political  problem  is  its 
relf.tionship  with  the  Portuguese  holdings 
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and  the  white-ruled  nations  south  of  the 
Zambesi  River:  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia. When  they  took  over  their  fledgling 
governments  in  the  1960's,  many  black 
leaders  trumpeted  predictions  that  the 
white  regimes  would  be  toppled  in  a 
decade.  Now  they  know  better.  Guerrilla 
forces  have  harassed  Portugal's  terri- 
tories of  Mozambique,  Angola  and  Por- 
tuguese Guinea  to  little  avail.  South 
Africa,  the  main  target,  has  one  of  the 
world's  most  thriving  economies  today 
and  Rhodesia  shows  no  sign  of  folding. 

Historical  studies  indicate  that  eco- 
nomics played  little  part  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  most  of  Africa  in  the  19th  century 
by  Britain.  France  and  Germany.  Strat- 
egy, rivalry  and  a  desire  for  prestige 
motivated  the  process  which  by  the  end 
of  the  century  made  most  of  the  con- 
tinent a  European  dependency. 

At  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  for 
instance,  Britain  occupied  what  is  now 
South  Africa  to  safeguard  the  route  to 
India.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  in 
1830.  Charles  X  of  France  sent  an  ex- 
pedition to  Algiers  as  a  matter  of  prestige 
and  in  order  to  spread  Christianity 
among  the  Moslems.  Tunisia  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  Republic  mainly 
to  protect  Algeria's  eastern  flank  and 
checkmate  Italian  ambitions  in  North 
Africa. 

The  big  exception  was  the  unique  case 
of  the  Congo  Free  .State,  which  King 
Leopold  II  of  the  Belgians  appropriated 
as  private  investment  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased.  The  attempt  proved  so  disas- 
trous, however,  that  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment took  over  the  Congo  as  a  colonial 
holding  in  1908. 

Basically,  however,  racism  rather  than 
colonialism  was  the  chief  irritant  in 
African  eyes.  The  oppressor  was  a  white 
man  and  the  educated  Africans  that  ex- 
isted were  treated  along  with  their 
brothers  as  inferiors  who  had  no  proper 
history  of  their  own  and  studied  only  the 
history  of  white  peoples. 

The  gap  between  European  and 
African  was  all  but  impossible  to  bridge, 
with  rare  exceptions.  Whatever  their 
individual  abilities,  the  white  man  com- 
manded and  the  black  man  obeyed,  for 
their  positions  were  based  upon  birth. 
When  the  European  went  to  Africa  he 
donned  a  feudal  mask.  He  never  worked 
with  his  hands,  although  he  might  have 
at  home.  And  his  wife  who  had  done  the 
dinner  dishes  in  Hampstead  had  platoons 
of  black  servants  to  do  her  bidding. 

Leaders  of  the  Freedom  Fighters' 
movement  claimed  that  African  national- 
ism, which  triggered  the  march  to  inde- 
pendence, was  the  child  of  European 
colonialism.  It  was  a  telling  phrase  and 
undoubtedly  had  some  truth  to  it,  but  the 
birth  was  a  long  time  coming. 


i  Africa  Emerges 

African  nationalism  actually  did  not 
emerge  until  after  WW2,  and  the  move- 
ment was  led  by  a  group  of  unknowns 
who  had  been  involved  in  obscure  stu- 
dent agitations  and  the  vague  politics 
of  Pan-Africanism,  a  cult  which  had  led 
a  shadowy  existence  in  the  1920's  and 
30's  in  black  colonies  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Two  such  leaders  were  Kwame 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  then  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  Kenya's  Jomo  Kenyatta.  Both 
came  to  personify  in  their  own  images 
the  political  systems  of  the  countries 
they  ruled,  but  there  the  similarity  ended. 
Nkrumah,  a  white-baiting  rabble-rouser, 
remained  just  that  until  his  downfall.  But 
Kenyatta,  once  the  dread  symbol  of  the 
Mau  Mau,  became  the  friendly  ruler  of 
East  Africa's  most  stable,  prosperous  and 
pro- Western  state. 

When  Nkrumah  was  in  London  from 
1945-47,  a  penniless  graduate  student, 
he  set  up  a  society  called  "The  Circle," 
which  largely  explained  his  later  actions. 
It  pledged  its  members  to  "train  them- 
selves in  order  to  be  able  to  commence 
revolutionary  work  in  any  part  of  the 
African  continent." 

Nkrumah's  timing  was  lucky  and  by 
1950  he  had  returned  to  his  homeland 


In  the  UN,  Joseph  Ben  Mwemba,  of  Zam- 
bia, declared  that  boycott  of  Rhodesia 
boomeranged  against  neighboring  Zambia. 

and  soon  became  a  political  figure  to 
reckon  with.  By  1952,  he  had  eliminated 
all  important  opposition  and  became  his 
country's  first  prime  minister.  By  1957, 
Ghana  had  become  the  first  black  Afri- 
can nation  to  be  freed  from  European 
colonialism  and  Nkrumah  was  holding 
the  spotlight  with  his  aggressive  Pan- 
Africanism  and  loud  demands  for  inde- 
pendence for  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

Nkrumah  also  embarked  on  a  disas- 
trous domestic  program,  squandering 
money  on  grandiose  projects  and  jailing 
thousands  of  persons  who  disagreed  with 
his  political  views.  Finally,  in  1966,  the 
long-suffering  military  staged  a  coup  and 
sent  Nkrumah  fleeing  into  exile. 

The  1960's  began  as  a  decade  of  in- 


toxicating independence  for  Africa,  and 
ended  as  a  decade  of  military  takeovers. 
Army  coups  swept  the  continent,  with 
new  leaders  taking  over  the  positions  of 
power  from  Algeria  to  the  Congo. 

The  military  invariably  coupled  its 
seizures  with  guarantees  of  individual 
rights  and  promises  to  return  power  to 
civilians  chosen  by  the  people  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  straightened  things  out.  The 
promises  usually  meant  little,  except  in 
Ghana.  Here  the  military  permitted  free 
speech  and  in  1969  the  soldiers  returned 
to  the  barracks,  handing  the  government 
back  to  civilians. 

The  rise  of  Kenyatta  was  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  his  flamboyant  col- 
league, but  had  far  happier  results.  He 
spent  the  war  years  in  England  working 
as  a  farm  laborer,  but  his  desire  to  get 
into  the  swim  of  politics  led  him  back  to 
his  homeland  in  1946  and  he  soon  be- 
came established  as  a  symbol  of  African 
nationalism.  This  led  the  British  to  pin- 
point Kenyatta  as  the  mastermind  behind 
the  Mau  Mau,  the  terrorist  movement 
that  engulfed  Kenya  in  the  early  1950's. 
In  October  1952,  he  was  arrested  and 
packed  of?  to  jail  at  a  remote  desert  out- 
post in  northern  Kenya. 

In  August  1961,  he  was  finally  re- 
leased and  still  towered  above  all  his 
countrymen  as  a  political  personality. 
A  whole  generation  who  had  grown  up 
without  knowing  Jomo  Kenyatta  ac- 
cepted him  as  leader  of  their  country.  In 
December  1963,  the  British  transferred 
power  to  Kenya  and  since  then  Kenyatta 
has  striven  to  keep  his  people  from  fall- 
ing under  the  domination  of  any  other 
nation.  He  has  created  a  one-party  state 
to  transcend  tribalism  and  built  a  na- 
tional unity  that  offered  security  to  any- 
one of  any  color,  race  or  creed  who  was 
prepared  to  identify  with  Kenya. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  rise  of  national- 
ism in  Africa  there  emerged  an  interest 
in  the  early  history  of  the  black  peoples. 
Scholars  proceeded  to  explore  pre- 
colonial  African  history  and  to  popular- 
ize the  poetry  and  arts  of  Africans. 

Soon  an  interest  in  African  history 
and  the  culture  of  the  little  known  con- 
tinent spread  to  the  western  world.  This 
became  apparent  at  the  First  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Africanists  in  1962, 
which  attracted  146  African  scholars 
and  intellectuals  and  309  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Today,  the  U.N.  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation plans  to  sponsor  a  General  His- 
tory of  Africa,  and  it  is  expected  to  go 
to  nine  fat  volumes. 

The  effort  to  recover  Africa's  past  has 
been  difficult,  however,  after  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  subordination  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Europe.  As  a  result,  black  na- 
tionalists often  resorted  to  exaggerated 
claims  for  their  past  that  bordered  on 
the  ridiculous.  One  case  that  still  startles 
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New  middle-class  housing  est 

Western  observers  is  the  sight  of  the 
murals  in  public  buildings  in  Ghana 
which  depict  blacks  as  the  inventors  of 
almost  every  important  artifact  of  world 
civilization.  That  was  an  old  Russian 
trick. 

Such  fabrications  of  fact  have  moved 
some  scholars  to  depict  abuse  of  history 
as  the  major  cause  of  intolerance  and 
friction  in  the  world  today.  One  such 
scholar,  Paul  Valery.  wrote:  "'History  is 
the  most  dangerous  product  evolved 
from  the  chemistry  of  the  intellect.  Its 
properties  are  well-known.  It  causes 
dreams,  it  intoxicates  whole  peoples, 
gives  them  fahe  memories,  quickens 
their  reflexes,  keeps  their  old  wounds 
open,  torments  them  in  their  repose, 
leads  them  into  delusions  either  of 
grandeur  or  persecution,  and  makes  na- 
tions bitter,  arrogant,  insufferable  and 
vain." 

The  37  Black  African  nations  that  en- 
joy statehood  today  have  actually  been 
split  from  the  start  by  old  tribal  hatreds, 
thirst  for  power  among  their  young,  in- 
experienced leaders  and  a  series  of  wars 
that  nearly  spelled  the  end  of  the  Congo 
and  Nigeria. 

But  these  things  have  not  deterred 
them  from  embarking  on  ambitious 
schemes  far  beyond  their  capabilities. 
Such  as  billing  themselves  as  a  Third 


;s  in  Lagos,  capital  of  Nigeria. 

Force,  an  instrument  for  world  peace,  a 
buffer  between  East  and  West.  This 
dream  has  long  been  dissipated,  but  the 
Africans  still  cherish  another  goal,  to 
isolate  South  Africa  and  Portugal  on 
every  possible  front  and  eventually  run 
them  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  fact  that  their  methods  have 
alienated  many  friends  of  the  group  who 
see  a  dangerous  precedent  in  any  such 
expulsion  drive — and  the  fact  that  re- 
prisal actions  have  a  tendency  to  back- 
fire— does  not  seem  to  faze  the  leaders  of 
the  black  world. 

These  methods  included  a  resolution 
the  Africans  bludgeoned  through  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  with  Asian  sup- 
port four  years  ago  that  South  Africa  no 
longer  had  the  right  to  govern  its  big, 
diamond-rich  mandate  of  Southwest 
Africa.  Then  there  was  the  vote  in  the 
Security  Council  calling  for  mandatory 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  a 
move  aimed  at  obligating  all  U.N.  mem- 
bers to  stop  importing  key  commodities 
from  that  white-ruled  state  and  to  cut 
off  all  its  oil  supplies.  It  didn't  take  long 
for  U.N.  members  to  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  no  position  to 
enforce  such  drastic  measures,  no  matter 
how  much  the  Africans  wanted  them. 

South  Africa  made  it  crystal  clear  to 
U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  that  it 


had  no  intention  of  abandoning  its 
"responsibilities"  to  the  mandate.  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  got  together  and 
provided  the  needed  oil  to  Rhodesia's 
Prime  Minister,  Ian  Smith,  for  whose 
downfall  the  black  states  had  been 
clamoring. 

The  fate  of  the  Rhodesian  sanctions 
resolution  was  sealed,  ironically,  by 
members  of  the  African  group.  Three 
years  ago,  Lesotho,  Botswana  and 
Malawi  informed  a  Commonwealth  con- 
ference in  London  that  they  could  no 
longer  afford  to  observe  the  trade  boy- 
cott against  Rhodesia.  Other  members  of 
the  United  Kingdom  family  were  also 
losing  any  illusions  they  might  have  had 
that  such  a  boycott  would  bring  Smith 
to  his  knees. 

"The  sanctions  are  having  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  Rhodesian  situation," 
declared  Ambassador  Joseph  Ben 
Mwemba,  of  neighboring  Zambia.  "Zam- 
bia is  the  one  who  has  no  oil." 

In  1966,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
made  a  move  it  lived  to  regret,  when  it 
invoked  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. To  invoke  such  penalties,  the 
council  had  to  act  under  Article  39  of  the 
Charter,  which  was  framed  to  deal  with 
aggression.  So  African  strategists  con- 
cluded conveniently  that  the  Rhodesian 
question  under  Article  39  constituted  a 
"threat  to  the  peace." 

The  only  catch  was,  as  the  late  Dean 
Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
pointed  out,  there  had  been  no  aggres- 
sion. 

Any  threat  to  the  peace  was  not  com- 
ing from  Rhodesia — which  only  wanted 
to  be  let  alone— but  from  states  which 
disliked  Rhodesia's  racist  habits  and 
showed  their  antipathy  by  harassing  her 
borders. 

In  November  1971,  the  picture 
changed  somewhat  when  Britain  and 
Rhodesia  suddenly  signed  a  pact  de- 
signed to  settle  the  dispute  with  the 
mother  country  and  convert  Smith's 
rebel  government  into  a  lawful  regime. 
Black  leaders  were  incensed  at  the  agree- 
ment which  promised  Rhodesia's  white 
minority  effective  political  power  without 
end.  They  glossed  over  the  fact  that  the 
pact  also  guaranteed  Rhodesian  blacks 
against  a  slide  toward  South  Africa's 
policy  of  apartheid,  or  race  segregation, 
and  banned  any  more  discriminatory 
laws  in  Rhodesia. 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  colonial 
powers  that  they  failed  to  prepare  the 
blacks  for  self-rule.  They  unwittingly 
developed  a  desire  for  self-determina- 
tion among  the  Africans  without  giving 
them  the  capacity  to  govern.  In  many 
cases,  independence  came  too  abruptly, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  students  of 
Africa,  too  easily.  In  most  cases,  state- 
hood was  a  gift  of  the  colonial  power, 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

EORGE  Washington,  as  a  general, 
"  T  succeeded  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion because  he  learned  how  to  retreat 
so  expertly  that  he  preserved  his  army 
until  the  British  had  had  enough.  He  dis- 
covered that  he  had  to  retreat — and 
learned  how  to  do  it  —  in  those  bitter 
days  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1776 
when  he  tried  to  hold  onto  New  York 
City  and  failed. 

It  was  in  New  York,  while  running 
from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  to  West- 
chester, that  he  learned  his  trade  under 
the  most  unbearable  pressure.  There  he 
discovered  the  few  assets  and  many  li- 
abilities of  his  troops,  and  there,  by  trial 
and  error,  he  hammered  out  the  strategy 
that  carried  him  through  to  the  end. 

The  occasion  was  Britain's  first  major 
move  of  the  revolution — a  massive  at- 
tack on  New  York  designed  to  reestab- 
lish British  power  in  America  and  to 
shatter  the  revolution  forever. 

The  battle  for  New  York  began  in 
August  1 776  and  ended  in  late  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  Practically  everything 
the  British  tried  worked  perfectly,  while 
just  about  everything  the  Americans  did 
ended  either  in  humiliation  or  disaster. 
Washington's  army  retreated  again  and 
again,  out  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  out  of 


From  Harlem  Heights,  an  aston- 
ished Washington  watches  as 
British  advance  and  Americans 
retreat  up  Manhattan  Island, 
each  unaware  of  the  other's 
presence. 


George  Washington's  Retreat 

This  bitter  defeat  gave  Washington  the  strategy  needed  to  win  the  war. 


lower  Manhattan  (where  the  city  of 
New  York  was  located),  out  of  upper 
Manhattan,  out  of  White  Plains,  and 
finally  out  of  New  York  entirely,  into 
New  Jersey.  Washington  made  mistake 
after  mistake.  Time  after  time,  only  the 
caution  of  the  British  commanders  saved 
his  army  from  extermination.  Many  of 
Washington's  troops  and  officers  proved 
undisciplined  and  unskilled  at  best,  cow- 
ardly and  criminal  at  worst. 

Out  of  this  came  the  General  now 
recognized  as  by  far  the  most  capable 
of  the  war.  perhaps  of  our  entire  history. 
And  with  him  came  the  army  that  finally 
beat  seasoned  British  regulars  at  their 
own  game.  The  humiliations  in  New 
York  bred  an  iron  resolve  and  a  calcu- 
lated strategy  of  retreat  and  more  retreat, 
until  the  opportunity  to  strike  presented 
itself. 

Even  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  British  evacuation  of  Boston,  the 
British  had  selected  New  York  as  the 
staging  ground  for  an  expedition  to  break 
the  back  of  the  revolt.  They  put  together 
the  largest  expedition  they'd  ever  sent 


abroad.  Army  and  navy  recruitment  in 
Great  Britain  was  disappointing,  though. 
So  Britain  made  treaties  with  the  Ger- 
man principalities  of  Brunswick,  Han- 
over, Hesse-Hanau,  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Waldeck  to  hire  about  17,000  merce- 
naries (the  "Hessians").  Added  to  the 
British  troops  available,  they  made  a 
total  of  50.000  troops  the  British  could 
send  to  the  colonies — more  than  enough 
to  end  the  rebellion,  Lord  North,  the 
Prime  Minister,  felt  sure. 

Commander  of  this  force  was  Admiral 
Lord  Richard  Howe.  Land  forces  were 
led  by  his  younger  brother.  General  Sir 
William  Howe.  The  Howe  brothers  were 
an  interesting  choice  for  command.  Both 
were  known  to  be  relatively  liberal  Whig 
party  members,  sympathetic  to  colonial 
grievances.  After  the  war,  the  Howe 
brothers  were  accused  of  letting  their 
feelings  about  the  revolution  interfere 
with  their  conduct  of  the  war,  but  they 
vigorously  denied  this. 

The  British  plan  was  simple  enough. 
The  Howes  would  take  New  York,  then 
press  up  the  Hudson.  They'd  meet  an 


army  under  General  Burgoyne  coming 
down  from  Canada.  When  the  two  ar- 
mies met,  the  colonies  would  be  cut  in 
two.  Then,  each  half  could  be  tackled 
separately.  The  key  to  the  plan,  however, 
was  the  capture  of  New  York  and  its 
great  harbor. 

When  the  British  evacuated  Boston  on 
March  17,  1776,  General  George  Wash- 
ington, newly-appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  realized 
at  once  that  New  York  would  be  the 
next  British  target.  He  sent  Brigadier 
General  William  Alexander  (also  known 
as  Lord  Stirling)  and  General  Israel 
Putnam  to  prepare  the  city's  defenses. 
On  April  13.  he  arrived  on  the  scene 
himself.  The  American  army  soon  fol- 
lowed him  from  Boston. 

By  the  end  of  April,  more  than  8,000 
Continentals  were  working  on  the  city's 
defenses,  building  earthworks  and  barri- 
cades all  around  lower  Manhattan, 
blocking  the  waterfront  approach  to  all 
principal  streets,  building  fortifications 
on  Brooklyn  Heights  (which  overlooked 
the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan),  sinking 
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old  hulks  in  the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  British  war- 
ships. By  the  end  of  July,  there  were 
20  major  redoubts  and  batteries,  armed 
with  more  than  130  large  cannons,  most 
of  which  had  been  brought  there  with 
difficulty  from  Boston  or  Ticonderoga 
by  young  Col.  Henry  Knox. 

On  June  25,  the  huge  British  expedi- 
tion began  to  assemble  afloat  just  outside 
the  harbor.  First  to  arrive  were  General 
Howe  and  about  9,000  men.  Four  days 
later,  this  convoy  entered  New  York 
harbor  and  unloaded  its  troops  on  Staten 
Island. 

A  resident  of  New  York  City,  Daniel 
McCurtin,  looking  out  his  window  at 
the  sunrise  of  June  29,  froze  at  the  sight. 
"1  spied  as  1  peeped  out  something  re- 
sembling a  wood  of  pine  trees  trimmed," 


he  later  wrote.  "The  whole  Bay  was  as 
full  of  shipping  as  ever  it  could  be.  I 
thought  all  London  was  afloat." 

Another  convoy  arrived  two  weeks 
later,  bringing  Admiral  Howe,  10,000 
more  British  troops  and  1,000  Germans. 

While  this  was  happening,  the  Conti- 


asking  Washington  to  do  just  that.  And 
Washington  intended  to  give  the  task 
his  best. 

The  first  confrontation  between 
Howe's  forces  and  Washington's  took 
place  on  the  then  "plains  of  Brooklyn." 

The  Americans  had  built  battlements 
on  Brooklyn  Heights,  a  rocky  bluff  two 
miles  square  overlooking  the  tip  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  the  entrance  to  the 


plain.  Defenders  placed  in  the  woods 
could  pick  off  most  attackers,  it  seemed, 
and  those  who  did  break  through  would 
be  easy  targets  for  riflemen  in  the  fort. 

Four  local  roads  ran  through  passes  in 
these  hills,  spaced  out  by  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Closest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  Gowanus  Road,  then  Flatbush  Road, 
then  Bedford  Road,  and,  finally,  Jamaica 
Road.  It  was  this  line  of  hills  and  their 


From  New  York 


nental  Congress  had  passed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Washington  read 
it  to  his  troops,  partly  to  counter  the 
effect  of  the  British  convoys,  partly  to  re- 
duce the  friction  already  visible  between 
units  of  different  states. 

The  British  kept  coming.  On  August 
I,  General  Clinton  and  Major  General 
Cornwallis  arrived,  with  another  2,500 
troops.  On  August  12.  still  another  large 
fleet  of  British  warships  anchored  off 
Staten  Island,  bringing  2,600  more  Brit- 
ish troops  and  8,000  Germans.  The  en- 
emy force  now  totaled  32,000  men,  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  20  frigates  and  several 
hundred  transports  manned  by  10,000 
seamen. 

Washington  could  muster  20,000  men, 
only  half  of  them  relatively  reliable  Con- 
tinentals. Some  1,500  were  riflemen,  the 
rest  armed  with  muskets  or  fowling 
pieces.  An  additional  10,000  militia  were 
assembled  at  the  "Flying  Camp"  at  Am- 
boy,  New  Jersey.  But  there  was  consid- 
erable doubt  that  these  men  would  be 
of  any  use,  since  they'd  swor^  never  to 
cross  the  Hudson  River. 

From  the  start,  holding  New  York 
seemed  "iffy"  at  best.  However,  Con- 
gress had  passed  resolutions  urgently 


AMERICAN  MOVES 
BRITISH  MOVES 


A  map  of  the  New  York  campaign. 


East  River.  With  this  fort,  Washington 
hoped  to  keep  the  British  from  landing 
on  Manhattan,  or  to  batter  them  into 
submission  if  they  did  land. 

Brooklyn  Heights  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Long  Island  by  a  long  row 
of  heavily  wooded  hills  running  almost 
parallel  to  the  fortifications.  Between  the 
hills  and  the  ramparts  was  a  wide,  open 


passes  that  the  Americans  would  have 
to  defend  if  the  British  landed  on  Long 
Island. 

On  August  22,  General  Howe  and 
about  15,000  men  did  just  that.  Some  88 
longboats,  galleys  and  flatboats  smoothly 
deposited  the  British  force  at  Gravesend 
Bay,  a  few  miles  from  present-day  Coney 
Island.  They  were  seen,  but  not  hindered, 
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CONTINUED 


George  Washington's  Retreat  From  New  York 


by  Col.  Edward  Hand  and  a  few  hundred 
Continental  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania. 
Two  days  later.  5,000  Hessians  joined 
the  British  troops. 

For  five  more  days,  the  British  con- 
solidated their  position.  Occasionally, 
they  scouted  out  the  American  lines — 
and  suffered  from  the  accurate  fire  of 
American  sharpshooters. 

On  August  27.  at  about  one  a.m.,  the 
British  attacked  along  the  entire  Ameri- 
can line.  For  five  hours,  the  Continentals 
appeared  to  hold.  The  American  Lord 
Stirling  and  his  men,  fighting  against 
Maj.  Gen.  James  Grant,  did  especially 
well. 

But  at  about  eight  o'clock,  a  fatal  flaw 
in  the  American  defenses  was  exposed. 
Colonel  Samuel  Miles,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment  of  Stirling's  brigade,  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  things  were  doing 
at  the  Jamaica  Road.  He  marched  to- 
ward the  road  with  his  500-man  regi- 


Stirling's  brigade  and  Colonel  William 
Smallwood's  Marylanders  acquitted 
themselves  well  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion.  So  well,  in  fact,  that  Wash- 
ington, watching  from  the  ramparts,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "Good  God,  what 
brave  men  must  I  lose  this  day." 

But  he  didn't  lose  all  of  them.  Stirling 
held  his  part  of  the  line  as  long  as  he 
could,  while  the  majority  of  his  men 
escaped  through  the  Gowanus  marshes. 
And,  for  that  matter,  not  all  of  the  men 
he  lost  were  brave.  The  militia,  showing 
their  inadequacy  for  the  first  time  (but 
not  the  last),  ran  like  rabbits — and  were 
cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  Hessians 
and  British  troops. 

The  enemy  regiments — the  British  in 


range.  The  expected  attack  evaporated 
and  that  day's  fighting  ended. 

General  Howe  had  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  destroy  the  American 
army,  even  though  he'd  won  a  signal 
victory.  The  Americans  had  lost  about 
1,500  men— 300  dead,  1,000  captured, 
and  370  wounded,  while  the  British  had 
lost  only  370  killed  or  wounded  and  23 
captured.  Among  the  prisoners  the  Brit- 
ish had  taken  were  General  Sullivan  and 
Lord  Stirling.  Still,  a  full  victory  was 
abandoned.  Why? 

Howe  well  remembered  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  when  British  regulars  were 
mowed  down  by  the  hundreds  as  they 
attacked  fortified  American  positions.  At 
Brooklyn  Heights,  Howe  saw  rampart  af- 
ter rampart,  strong  enough,  as  one  Hes- 
sian major  later  wrote,  "to  withstand  an 
assault  of  50,000  men." 


Depiction  of  American  surrender  of  Fort  Washington,  where  Washington  lost  nearly  3,000  men  and  146  pieces  of  artillery. 


ment.  and  arrived  to  find  himself  unex- 
pectedly in  the  midst  of  the  main  body 
of  the  British  army. 

The  Americans,  defending  a  "wall" 
with  four  "gates"  in  it.  had  simply  for- 
gotten to  shut  one  of  the  "gates" — the 
Jamaica  Road  pass. 

Military  men  and  analysts  still  argue 
who  was  at  fault.  General  Sullivan  was 
in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  op- 
eration, substituting  for  General  Greene, 
who  was  down  with  a  fever,  evidently 
malaria.  Unlike  Greene,  he  did  not  know 
the  lay  of  the  land  very  well.  According 
to  Sullivan,  responsibility  for  guarding 
the  Jamaica  pass  lay  with  Col.  Miles. 

Whoever  was  at  fault,  this  single  mis- 
take was  the  undoing  of  the  Americans 
on  Long  Island.  The  British  poured 
through  the  pass,  coming  in  behind  the 
American  lines. 

As  the  British  came  around  their  rear, 
the  American  militia,  realizing  they  were 
trapped,  began  to  break  and  run.  With 
bands  playing,  the  Hessians,  attacking 
frontally.  lunged  forward  through  the 
trees,  singing  hymns  and  showing  little 
mercv  to  their  adversaries. 


red,  the  Hessian  grenadiers  in  blue  and 
their  Yagers  in  green — converged  on  the 
open  plain  in  front  of  the  American  forti- 
fications on  the  Heights,  driving  Ameri- 
can regulars  and  militia  ahead  of  them. 
They  halted  their  advance  just  beyond 
musket  range  of  the  American  sharp- 
shooters, ignoring  the  few  cannonballs 
the  rebels  were  able  to  fire  at  them  (most 
of  the  American  artillery  faced  the  other 
way,  toward  the  harbor). 

Washington  watched  with  a  mixture 
of  awe  and  fear.  Never  had  he  seen  such 
a  tremendous  force  assembled  in  one 
place.  He  knew  his  disorganized  army 
couldn't  repel  a  determined  British  at- 
tack. And  the  Americans  had  nowhere 
to  retreat  to.  The  East  River  was  at  their 
backs. 

As  Washington  watched,  enemy  offi- 
cers on  horseback  passed  among  their 
troops,  visibly  preparing  for  attack. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  rose  simultane- 
ously, their  bayonets  bristling  in  the  sun. 
On  command,  they  advanced  a  few  feet. 
But  suddenly  and  unbelievably  they 
wheeled  and  withdrew  out  of  cannon 
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Howe  decided  against  an  attack,  "as 
it  was  apparent  that  the  lines  must  have 
been  ours  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  regu- 
lar approaches,"  he  later  explained  to 
Parliament.  This  meant  digging  trenches, 
forcing  the  defenders  back  with  artillery, 
digging  closer  trenches,  firing  more  ar- 
tillery, etc.,  until  the  defenders  had  no 
more  land  to  defend. 

The  morning  after  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  the  trench  digging  began,  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  American  lines. 

At  first,  Washington  was  determined 
to  hold  on.  He  brought  over  reinforce- 
ments from  Manhattan.  But  when  he 
saw  how  arrogantly  close  to  American 
fortifications  the  British  were  digging 
their  trenches,  he  realized  that  the  game 
was  up  in  Brooklyn. 

After  a  meeting  wi;h  his  generals  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  29,  Washington 
issued  several  orders.  He  asked  that  ev- 
ery flat-bottomed  boat  in  the  area  be 
assembled  on  the  Manhattan  shore.  By 
pure  luck.  Colonel  John  Glover,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  fishermen-sol- 
diers from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  was  on 
the  scene  with  his  men.  Washington  ar- 
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ranged  for  them  to  handle  the  boats. 

Ta  his  troops,  Washington  issued  an 
order  to  reassure  the  men  and  to  confuse 
any  spies.  He  said  some  of  them  would  be 
pulled  out,  to  be  relieved  by  new  arrivals. 
To  his  trusted  officers,  Washington  is- 
sued another  order:  assemble  all  men  at 
the  river  immediately  following  night- 
fall. Only  one  detachment  was  left  to 
give  the  British  the  impression  the  ram- 
parts were  still  being  manned. 

As  night  fell,  Glover  and  his  men  as- 
sembled a  huge  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
boats.  Regiment  after  regiment  was 
marched  down  to  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
shore  and  rowed  across  the  East  River 
to  safety.  Bit  by  bit,  the  battlements  emp- 
tied out. 

At  two  a.m.,  the  whole  thing  almost 


than  20,000  soldiers  were  involved,  not 
half  a  million.  But  it  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Continentals 
and  the  militia.  As  they  piled  up  on  the 
New  York  shore,  they  slowly  began  to 
realize  that  Brooklyn  Heights  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  British.  It  was  an  omi- 
nous retreat,  whatever  its  benefits. 

Washington  did  his  best  to  bolster 
morale. 

"Now  our  whole  army  is  collected  to- 
gether without  water  intervening,"  he 
said  in  a  message  to  the  troops,  "while 
the  Enemy  can  receive  little  assistance 
from  their  ships;  their  Army  is  and  must 
be  divided  into  many  bodies  and  fatigued 
.  .  .  whereas  ours  is  connected  -and  can 
act  together  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  of  our 
success." 
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Old  Fort  was  located  in  area  outlined  above,  right.  George  Washington  Bridge  is  at  left. 


fell  apart.  The  rearguard  detachment 
was  mistakenly  informed  that  it  was  their 
turn  to  go  to  the  boats.  They  marched 
up  and  found  great  lines  of  troops  still 
waiting  to  board.  They  also  found  Gen- 
eral Washington,  astonished  and  dis- 
mayed to  see  them. 

"Good  God.  General  Mifflin."  he  told 
the  commander  of  the  rearguard,  "I  am 
afraid  you  have  ruined  us  by  unseason- 
ably withdrawing  the  troops  from  the 
line." 

The  misunderstanding  was  quickly 
cleared  up  and  Mifflin's  men  returned  to 
the  ramparts,  with  no  harm  done.  Two 
hours  later,  the  authentic  withdrawal 
order  was  given  and  the  rearguard  with- 
drew and  was  loaded  aboard  the  boats. 

A  young  Connecticut  lieutenant,  Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge,  was  in  the  last  boat- 
load to  New  York.  As  he  watched,  the 
last  American  to  leave  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  fortifications  awkwardly  stepped 
aboard  the  rowboat.  It  was  George 
Washington. 

Even  the  British  said  the  evacuation 
was  masterly.  It  has  been  justly  com- 
pared to  Dunkirk,  even  though  fewer 


But  to  Congress  he  wrote:  "Our  situa- 
tion is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our 
detachment  sustained  on  the  27th  ultimo 
has  dispirited  too  great  a  proportion  of 
our  troops  and  filled  their  minds  with 
apprehension  and  despair.  .  .  .  The  mi- 
litia . . .  are  dismayed,  intractable  and  im- 
patient to  return  [home].  Great  numbers 
of  them  have  gone  off;  in  some  instances, 
almost  by  whole  regiments.  ...  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  confidence 
in  the  generality  of  the  troops." 

Still,  he  was  determined  not  to  be  de- 
feated again  by  the  British — at  least  not 
so  easily. 

"We  have  once  found  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  a  surprise,"  he  told  his  offi- 
cers. "Let  the  utmost  care  be  used  to 
prevent  another.  For  this  purpose,  the 
General  directs  that  none  be  put  out  at 
night  but  picked  men,  that  they  be  visited 
every  hour  and  every  motion  of  the 
enemy  be  narrowly  watched." 

It  was  all  to  no  avail.  If  the  American 
defeat  ar  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  was 
embarrassing,  what  happened  to  our 
forces  on  Sept.  15,  1776,  was  humiliat- 
ing. 


It  had  been  two  weeks  since  the  suc- 
cessful evacuation  from  Brooklyn 
Heights.  Washington  had  petitioned 
Congress  to  be  allowed  to  abandon  New 
York,  burn  the  city  so  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  the  British,  and  take  up  a 
more  defensible  position  in  the  hilly, 
heavily  wooded  regions  of  Westchester 
County.  Reluctantly,  Congress  gave 
Washington  permission  to  evacuate  the 
city — except  for  Fort  Washington,  in  up- 
per Manhattan,  near  present-day  181st 
St.  But  Congress  forbade  him  to  burn  the 
city. 

On  September  12,  the  second  evacu- 
ation began.  Men  tramped  northward  up 
Manhattan  Island  to  Fort  Washington 
and  supplies  were  put  on  wagons  and 
brought  up  with  the  troops. 

By  September  15,  about  5,000  Ameri- 
can troops  and  a  fair  amount  of  artillery 
still  remained  in  lower  Manhattan.  (At 
that  time,  the  city  occupied  only  the  low- 
est mile-and-a-half  of  the  island  and  had 
a  population  of  just  25,000.  Above  it 
were  farms  and  woods.) 

But  the  British,  who  dawdled  after 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  allowing 
Washington  to  save  his  army,  and  who'd 
procrastinated  after  the  American  evacu- 
ation of  Brooklyn  Heights,  were  finally 
ready  for  battle  once  more. 

On  September  14,  five  British  frigates 
moved  up  the  East  River,  easily  avoid- 
ing the  sunken  hulks  placed  by  the  Amer- 
icans to  stop  them.  That  night,  they  drew 
up  along  the  center  of  the  river,  across 
from  Kip's  Bay — about  at  present-day 
34th  St.  At  ten  the  next  morning,  with 
American  militia  watching  from  shallow 
trenches  near  the  river,  85  flatboats 
loaded  with  British  soldiers  began  to 
emerge  from  Newtown  Creek  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

At  11  a.m.,  the  British  warships  began 
an  incredible  cannonade. 

"Half  our  regiment  was  sent  off  under 
the  command  of  our  Major  to  man 
something  that  were  called  "lines'  al- 
though they  were  nothing  more  than  a 
ditch  dug  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  dirt  thrown  out  toward  the 
water  ...  all  of  a  sudden,  there  came 
such  a  peal  of  thunder  from  the  British 
shipping  that  I  thought  my  head  would 
go  off  with  the  sound.  I  made  a  frog's 
leap  for  the  ditch  and  lay  as  still  as  I 
possibly  could  and  began  to  consider 
which  part  of  my  carcass  was  to  go  first 

So  wrote  Private  James  S.  Martin  of 
the  Connecticut  militia.  He  saw  it  all 
happening,  from  the  very  beginning. 

Washington,  however,  knew  nothing 
of  the  approaching  attack  in  advance. 

When  he  heard  the  British  cannons, 
he  came  galloping  down  Post  Road  from 
Fort  Washington,  where  he'd  been  over- 
seeing the  troop  transfer  uptown.  (Post 
Road  wandered  from  one  side  or  the 
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CONTINUED 


George  Washington's  Retreat  From  New  York 


other  of  prcsont-da\'  Lexington  Ave.) 

Quite  a  distance  Irom  the  firing,  "to 
111)  surprise  and  mortification."  the  Gen- 
eral met  militiamen  coming  toward  him 
on  the  run.  No  British  soldiers  were  in 
sight.  Washington,  and  General  Mifflin, 
who  was  with  him.  tried  desperately 
to  stop  the  fleeing  troops,  failed,  and 
spurred  their  horses  on  toward  the  ac- 
tion. In  a  tew  minutes.  Washington  was 
surveying  the  situation  from  the  top  of  a 
hill  (  w  here  the  New  York  Public  Library 
now  sits) . 

While  he  watched,  some  60  or  70 
British  troops  came  toward  the  approxi- 
mately 450  American  militiamen  de- 
fending the  area.  The  Americans 
dropped  their  guns  and  ran  without  a 
fight. 

"Take  to  the  walls."  Washington 
shouted  at  them.  "Take  to  the  corn- 


If  the  British  had  just  marched  across 
Manhattan  Island — a  mere  two  miles — 
they  would  have  bagged  all  4,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  As  it  was.  they  captured 
only  320.  The  escape  is  a  story  in  itself. 

In  those  days,  there  were  only  two 
main  roads  running  the  length  of  Man- 
hattan Island — Post  Road,  closer  to  the 
East  River,  and  Bloomingdale  Road,  to 
the  west,  along  the  route  of  present-day 
Broadway.  Both  led  north  to  Harlem 
Heights,  where  Washington  was  now 
assembling  his  men. 


an  area  that  is,  today,  Central  Park. 

Once,  as  the  Americans  watched  from 
Harlem  Heights,  holding  their  breath, 
British  flankers  fanned  out  to  the  west. 
Fortunately,  they  never  reached  the  high 
ground  that  would  have  given  them  a 
view  of  Bloomingdale  Road. 

As  night  fell.  Burr.  Knox.  Putnam  and 
more  than  4.000  American  troops  en- 
tered the  Harlem  plains,  unseen  and  safe 
— for  a  while  at  least. 

If  the  morale  of  Washington's  army 
was  bad  after  the  evacuation  from 
Brooklyn,  it  was  downright  miserable  af- 
ter the  Kip's  Bay  disaster. 

"We  are  now  encamped  with  the  main 


Terrorized  American  militia  break  and  run,  ignoring  an  angry  Washington  s  order  to  stand  and  resist  a  British  advance. 


fields."  They  ignored  him.  Livid  with 
rage,  Washington  struck  at  the  nearest 
fleeing  militia  with  his  riding  crop.  He 
even  aimed  his  pistols  at  them  and  pulled 
the  trigger,  but  the  handguns  misfired. 

"Are  these  the  men  with  whom  I  am 
to  defend  America?"  Washington  was 
heard  to  say,  anguish  in  his  voice.  Fi- 
nally, he  was  alone.  The  militia  were  run- 
ning in  terror.  About  80  yards  away. 
British  troops  were  advancing  in  quick- 
time.  Washington  sat  on  his  horse, 
blankly,  without  moving.  Just  in  time, 
his  aides  rushed  up  to  him.  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  turned  him  around 
and  hurried  him  out  of  danger. 

Later.  General  Greene  wrote  of  the 
incident.  Washington,  he  said,  "was  so 
vexed  at  the  infamous  conduct  of  his 
troops  that  he  sought  death  rather  than 
life." 

Finally.  Washington  regained  his  com- 
posure. He  stopped  at  what  is  now  91st 
St.  and  Broadway  and  directed  rearguard 
actions  aimed  at  protecting  the  escape 
routes  of  the  various  American  detach- 
ments still  below  Kip's  Bay — some  4,000 
men. 


By  about  5  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the 
British  had  landed  4,000  troops  at  Kip's 
Bay.  These  men,  instead  of  crossing  the 
island  from  east  to  west  and  cutting  off 
the  remaining  Americans,  pursued  (or 
so  they  thought)  American  troops  flee- 
ing northward. 

Actually,  at  the  same  moment,  Ameri- 
can units  were  also  marching  northward 
on  Bloomingdale  Road,  in  fairly  good 
order,  a  scant  half  mile  to  the  west, 
parallel  to  the  British. 

From  the  Point  of  the  Rocks  in  Har- 
lem Heights,  not  far  from  the  present 
City  College  campus,  American  soldiers 
suddenly  stared  and  pointed  southeast. 
There,  they  could  see  the  bright  scarlet 
uniforms  of  the  British  marching  north 
on  Post  Road.  To  the  right,  over  the 
westernmost  road,  they  could  see  thou- 
sands of  Americans  marching  in  the 
same  direction  to  Morningside  Heights. 
Aaron  Burr,  who  knew  the  territory  well, 
was  leading  Henry  Knox.  General  Put- 
nam and  the  entire  command  of  the 
lower  Manhattan  battery  toward  safety. 
The  two  columns  were  hidden  from  each 
other  by  the  rough,  wooded  country  of 


body  of  the  Army  on  the  Heights  of 
Harlem."  Washington  wrote  Congress, 
"where  I  should  hope  the  enemy  would 
meet  with  a  defeat  in  case  of  an  attack 
if  the  generality  of  our  troops  would 
behave  with  tolerable  resolution.  But  ex- 
perience, to  my  extreme  affliction,  has 
convinced  me  that  this  is  rather  to  be 
wished  for  than  expected.  .  .  ." 

It  was  not  only  cowardice  that  wor- 
ried Washington.  As  one  contemporary 
witness  wrote,  "Almost  every  villainy 
and  rascality  that  can  disgrace  the  man, 
the  soldier  or  the  citizen  is  daily  prac- 
ticed without  meeting  the  punishment 
they  merit.  .  .  .  Our  men  are  at  present 
only  robbers,  that  they  will  soon  be  mur- 
derers unless  some  are  hanged,  I  have 
little  doubt." 

To  add  to  his  troubles.  Washington 
was  painfully  aware  that  within  a  few 
months  he  might  not  have  any  army  at 
all.  On  Nov.  30.  many  of  his  men  were 
due  to  go  home,  their  terms  of  enlistment 
expired.  And  most  of  the  rest  would  be 
free  on  the  last  day  of  December  1776. 

On  September  16,  the  very  day  after 
the  Kip's  Bay  disaster,  a  single  ray  of 
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light  appeared  amidst  tiie  gloom.  It  be- 
gan with  a  simple  scouting  expedition, 
under  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton.  com- 
manding some  150  Connecticut  rangers. 
He  and  his  men  began  to  reconnoiter  a 
wooded  valley  (now  the  western  part 
of  125th  St.)  going  as  far  as  the  high 
ground  where  Grant's  tomb  now  stands 
on  Morningside  Heights.  There,  they 
were  met  by  at  least  two  British  bat- 
talions. 

Knowlton  and  his  men  drew  back  in 
orderly  fashion  to  about  where  130th 
St.  is  now,  the  British  jeering  at  them. 
But  Washington  and  his  adjutant  gen- 


American  advance  continued  and  the 
British  regulars  were  pushed  back.  By 
now,  there  were  about  2,500  troops  en- 
gaged on  each  side.  What  had  started  out 
as  a  small  sortie  seemed  ready  to  develop 
into  a  major  battle. 

For  the  first  time  since  Lexington  and 
Concord,  British  troops  were  running 
from  Americans.  They  retreated  all  the 
way  back  to  present-day  108th  St.,  about 
a  mile  from  where  they'd  started. 

Through  his  telescope,  Washington 
could  see  more  British  units  moving  up, 
some  Hessians  with  them.  Washington 
decided  that  further  risk  was  too  s'reat. 


Site  of  action  at  left  was  42nd  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  wliere  public  library  now  stands. 


eral,  Joseph  Reed,  watched  the  action 
approvingly.  Knowlton  had  done  exactly 
v/hat  they'd  asked. 

At  that  moment,  across  the  valley,  a 
British  bugler  blew  the  fox  hunter's  call 
that  signified  that  the  fox  had  slunk  into 
his  hole. 

To  Washington  and  Reed,  both  long- 
time fox  hunters,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  insulting.  "T  never  felt  such 
a  sensation  before,"  Reed  wrote  later. 
"It  seemed  to  crown  our  disgrace." 

The  overconfidence  of  the  British — 
and  the  extraordinary  insult — convinced 
Washington  to  go  on  the  offensive  for 
once.  He  ordered  Knowlton  and  three 
Virginia  companies  to  go  back  across 
the  valley  and  circle  around  behind  the 
British  detachment,  while  other  Conti- 
nentals were  to  distract  them  on  the 
front  by  heavy  musket  fire  and  a  feigned 
advance. 

The  envelopment  didn't  quite  succeed, 
but  the  British  fell  back  anyway,  mor- 
tally wounding  Knowlton  in  the  ex- 
change. Washington  sent  a  Maryland 
regiment  and  some  New  England  units 
to  bolster  the  enveloping  force.  The 


He  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  and  fall 
back. 

The  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  as  it 
was  called,  turned  out  to  be  a  minor  en- 
gagement, of  no  mihtary  significance. 
Some  70  British  troops  were  killed  and 
200  wounded,  while  the  Americans  lost 
30  killed  and  90  wounded. 

But  it  gave  the  Americans  courage  to 
go  on.  "'You  can  hardly  conceive  the 
change  it  has  made  in  our  Army,"  Reed 
reported.  "The  men  have  recovered  their 
spirits  and  feel  a  confidence  which  be- 
fore they  had  quite  lost.  I  hope  the  ef- 
fects will  be  lasting." 

A  few  days  later,  another  morale- 
boosting  event  occurred.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  New  York  City  burned.  Flames 
believed  to  have  begun  in  a  shed  near 
Whitehall  Slip  consumed  hovels,  man- 
sions, wharves,  churches  and  Dutch 
houses  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  The  city  was  made  far  less 
comfortable  for  the  British,  who  in- 
tended to  use  it  as  a  winter  headquarters. 

As  a  result  of  the  fire,  the  British  be- 
gan a  hunt  for  American  spies.  That 
night,  they  captured  a  young  American 


officer  named  Nathan  Hale.  The  next 
day,  the  British  hanged  him,  near  today's 
Grand  Central  Station.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Hale  had  any  part  in  the  fire, 
or  that  Washington  had  ordered  it.  But 
the  fire  that  he  had  wanted — and  Con- 
gress had  forbidden — had  come  to  pass. 

But  desertions  and  misbehavior 
among  the  colonial  troops  persisted.  The 
militia  continued  to  fade  away.  One 
Connecticut  outfit  was  reduced  by  deser- 
tions to  14  fit  men,  another  to  less  than 
30.  Several  mustered  less  than  50. 

Washington  issued  stern — but  futile — 
orders  against  straggling,  plundering, 
cowardice,  malingering  and  desertion. 

It  wasn't  just  the  troops  who  fell  short 
of  military  standards.  "I  am  sorry  to  say 
too  many  officers  from  all  parts  leave  the 
Army  when  danger  approaches,"  Reed 
wrote.  And  Washington  had  even  more 
contemptuous  words  for  his  officer 
corps.  "I  never  had  officers,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  worth  the  bread  they  eat." 

Two  days  after  the  fire,  Washington 
wrote  his  brother  in  despair.  "Such  is  my 
situation  that  if  I  were  to  wish  the  bitter- 
est curse  to  an  enemy  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  I  should  put  him  in  my  stead  with 
my  feelings.  .  .  ." 

On  Oct.  12.  with  Washington  and  his 
men  still  occupying  Harlem  Heights, 
Howe  finally  began  the  troop  movement 
Washington  had  feared  most.  He  took 
1 0,000  men  up  the  East  River,  convoyed 
by  British  warships.  They  landed  in  the 
Bronx  at  Throg's  Neck.  This  point  was 
only  four  miles  from  King's  Bridge,  the 
single  link  between  Manhattan  Island 
and  Westchester,  Washington's  escape 
route. 

This  time,  the  American  cause  was 
saved  by  a  handful  of  Continentals — the 
1st  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Edward  Hand.  They  re- 
moved the  planks  in  the  bridge  connect- 
ing Throg's  Neck  point  with  the  Bronx 
mainland.  Then  they  covered  the  skele- 
ton bridge  with  rifle  fire.  This  held  the 
British  until  so  many  American  rein- 
forcements arrived  that  they  withdrew. 

Washington  knew  this  was  only  a  tem- 
porary British  setback.  Four  days  later, 
he  decided  to  evacuate  Harlem  Heights 
while  he  still  held  King's  Bridge,  and  pull 
back  to  White  Plains,  where  he  hoped 
his  army  could  keep  the  British  from  in- 
vading New  England. 

On  Oct.  16,  the  entire  American  army 
departed  Harlem  Heights,  except  for 
2,000  men  left  to  defend  Fort  Washing- 
ton and  3,000  men  dispatched  by  boat 
across  the  Hudson,  to  Fort  Lee.  N.J. 
Washington  left  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene 
in  charge  of  the  two  forts. 

As  Washington  marched  his  men 
across  King's  Bridge,  through  the  Bronx 
and  toward  White  Plains,  the  British 
landed  at  Eastchester,  where  the  Boston 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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They  Are  Not  Trailers 


Modular  home  units  are  trucked 
from  factory  to  building  site. 


Modern  modular  homes 


THE  HOUSES  shown  here  were  all  made 
in  about  the  same  way  that  the  old, 
familiar  "trailer  homes"  have  long  been 
made — in  units  in  a  factory  and  hauled 
to  the  owner's  site  on  trucks. 

Like  the  older  trailers  or  mobile 
homes,  the  units  are  usually  completely 
fitted  out  inside,  with  carpeting,  plumb- 
ing, drapery,  basic  appliances  and  even 
furniture — ready  for  the  owner  to  move 
in.  Unlike  the  older  trailer  homes,  many 
of  these  houses  are  made  up  of  several 


units  put  together  at  the  site,  each  about 
the  maximum  size  that  a  truck  can  haul 
on  the  highways. 

These  modern  factory-made  homes 
are  variously  called  "modular"  or  "mo- 
bile" homes,  and  they  carry  with  them 
the  curse  of  the  popular  conception  of 
a  "mobile"  home  as  part  of  an  eyesore 
of  an  ugly  trailer  camp.  The  photos  show 
how  wrong  the  popular  concept  is  that 
a  collection  of  mobile  or  modular  homes 
need  look  like  a  trailer  camp. 


Because  the  units  are  mass-produced 
on  a  production  line  at  a  factory,  they 
represent  a  national  breakthrough  in 
home  building. 

Today,  the  familiar  single  unit  mobile 
homes  are  dramatically  less  costly  than 
conventional  homes.  Not  counting  land 
in  either  case,  the  mobile's  cost  per 
square  foot  of  interior  is  almost  half  that 
of  conventional  housing.  However,  the 
mobiles  are  not  the  substantial  houses 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Modulars  in  production,  above.  Finished  units  are  delivered  to  home  site  (top  photo)  and  assembled  on  pre-built  foundation  (above). 
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A  modular  home  in  Eugene,  Ore.  For  private  home  builders,  cost  of  modular  units  is  exclusive  of  land  and  foundation. 


can  be  beautiful,  but  they  are  still  confused  with  the  ugly  image  of  the  "trailer  camp!' 


VAKNUCCI  FOTO  SERVICE 


A  modular  home  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  by  Capital  Industries.  Some  modular  manufacturers  supply  only  their  own  development  sites. 
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Modular  townhouses,  by  Levitt  Buildings  Systems,  for  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  condominium. 


CONTINUED  They  Are  Not  Trailers 

shown  here.  These  are  "modulars."  Being 
far  better  homes  (and  only  at  the  dawn 
of  their  mass-production  era)  they  cost 
considerably  more  per  square  foot  than 


the  mobile  home  that  stands  on  a  slab 
on  wheels. 

Where  modulars  cost  less  than  con- 
ventional homes  today,  the  difference  is 
slight.  But  many  modulars  are  better 


homes  than  can  be  built  conventionally. 
In  fact,  leading  modular  home  builders 
today  say  that  presently  they  are  vastly 
better  homes  for  about  the  same  price. 
As  time  goes  by,  they  expect  a  cost  ad- 
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Three-bedroom  condominiums  at  Ocean  City,  Md.  These  units,  buHt  by  Modular  Housing  Systems 

FEBRUARY  1972 


These  modular  units  produced  by  Neidmeyer-Martin,  provide  student  housing  at  University  of  Alaska. 


vantage  to  appear  and  widen,  since  to- 
day the  business  is  in  its  infancy  and  is 
not  yet  into  very  large-scale  mass  pro- 
duction. 

Modulars  can  be  put  up  at  very  high 


speed,  they  can  be  built  all  year  around, 
and  when  finished  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  a  conventional  home  by 
a  visitor. 

Meanwhile,  modular  homes  still  suffer 


from  old  notions  that  because  their  units 
are  mobile  they  have  to  be  ugly.  They 
can  be  ugly — but  as  these  photos  show, 
they  need  not  be. 

The  terminology  in  the  mobile  home 


contain  electric  heat  and  air  conditioning  and  include  IV2  baths  and  fully-applianced  kitchens. 
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A  modular  home  at  Mohawk  Village.  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Though  factory-made,  house  styles  vary,  as  these  pictures  show. 


This  elaborate  home  is  a  two-section  modular  with  non-modular  three-car  garage  (left)  and  enclosed  patio  added  on. 


CONTINUED  They  Are  Not  Trailers 

field  today  is  confusing,  and  the  indus- 
try has  been  trying  to  straighten  out  a 
language  that  grew  hke  Topsy  from  the 
original  trailer  business. 

In  the  common  language,  they  arc  ail 
'"mobile  homes"'  because  complete  homes 
or  complete  multi-room  units  of  homes 
are  hauled  to  the  site. 

But  the  trade  today  breaks  them  down 
into  (1)  trailers  (recreational  units  that 
can  be  pulled  around  by  the  owner  from 
site  to  site):  (2)  mobile  homes  (single 
units  intended  to  stay  on  one  spot, 
though  perhaps  still  on  their  wheels — a 
type  that  is  still  often  called  a  "trailer" 


in  the  popular  lingo,  and  is  often  found 
in  unsightly  "camps" ) ;  and  (  3  )  modulars 
(which  are  intended  to  go  on  permanent 
foundations  and  can  be  made  into  rela- 
tively large  permanent  buildings  by  join- 
ing together  any  number  of  sections. 
Modulars  include  not  only  homes,  but 
offices,  stores,  schools  and  plants.)  Every 
home  pictured  here  is  a  modular,  which 
is  the  type  that  has  wholly  broken  away 
from  the  "trailer"  image. 

A  new  variation  today  is  the  "mobile 
modular"  which  can  still  be  conveniently 
moved  at  a  later  dat;.  though  it  is  rela- 
tively "permanent"  on  its  original  site. 
A  growing  and  financially  improved 
family  can  work  all  sorts  of  variations 


with  a  mobile  modular — sell  it  off  and 
put  a  better  house  on  the  lot,  move  the 
home  to  a  more  desirable  site  in  later 
years,  etc. 

Today,  there  are  numerous  national 
corporations  which  don't  make  modular 
homes,  but  which  develop  "parks"  and 
whole  communities  for  them,  with  wind- 
ing streets,  shrubbery,  lawns,  sidewalks, 
playgrounds,  etc.  In  every  respect  they 
are  like  any  housing  development,  and 
unlike  "trailer  camps."  The  homeowner 
who  acquires  a  park  site  contracts  with 
a  modular  home  manufacturer  to  install 
his  house. 

Other  firms  simpiv  make  modular 
(Continiiecl  on  page  43) 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


FEBRUARY  1972 


LEGIONNAIRES  ASKED  TO  WRITE 
CONGRESSMEN  AND  SENATORS  URGING 
INCREASED  VETERANS  EDUCATION  AID: 

As  Veterans  Newsletter  went  to 
press.  The  Legion  was  mounting  a 
major  campaign  to  get  active  support 
in  Congress  for  increased  benefits 
and  major  improvements  in  the 
veterans  education  and  vocational 
training  programs. 

Legionnaires  from  WW2  will  remember 
they  received  tuition  and  subsistence 
payments  .   .   .  While  it  was  far  from 
luxury  living,  it  helped  a  lot  .  .  . 
Today's  vets  get  only  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  ranging  from 
$175  per  month  for  a  single  vet  to 
$230  per  month  for  a  narried  vet  with 
two  dependents  that  doesn't  come  near 
meeting  the  expenses  of  tuition  at 
most  schools,  not  to  mention  the  cost 
of  books,  fees,  clothing,  transporta- 
tion, room  8:  boa"^d,   ot^.   .   .   .  Thus, 
many  veterans  who  would  otherwise  go 
to  school  find  it  impossible  to  sur- 
vive w.i  th  nresent  payments  and  must 
therefore  seek  work,  further  swelling 
the  nation's  unemployment  rolls. 

At  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Education, 
Legion  Rehab  Director  Sd  Golembieski 
voiced  Legion  Nat ' 1  Convention  man- 
dates calling  for  restoration  of  the 
original  "tuition-subsistence"  method 
of  payment  enjoyed  by  WW2  vets  plus 
continuance  of  the  present  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowances 
.   .   .  Tho  Legion's  plan  seeks  payment 
by  the  VA  directly  to  the  educational 
institution  of  75%  of  the  tuition  and 
other  fees  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000 
per  year  .   .   .  Also  recommended  was 
(1)   establishment  of  a  guaranteed  and 
direct  loan  program  for  educational 
assistance  and  training,    (2)  exten- 
sion of  maximum  eligibility  to  48 
months  for  education  and  training, 
(3)  a  raise  in  subsistence  allowance 
for  disabled  vets,    (4)  waiver  of 
requirement  that  vocational-technical 
school  students  submit  monthly 
certificates  of  attendance  and 
various  other  improvements. 

Legionnaires  with  children 
(veterans  or  civilian)   in  college 
today  are  well  aware  of  the  higher 
and  higher  costs  of  higher  education 
.  .  .  They  know  it's  expensive  .   .  . 
But  they  also  know  that  the  average 
college  graduate  veteran  can  expect 
to  earn  about  $213,000  more  in  a 
lifetime  than  he  could  with  only  a 


high  school  diploma  and  that  the 
federal  government  can  expect  to  get 
back  about  six  times  its  original 
investment  in  him  through  taxes 
alone . 

A  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Education  should  be 
currently  holding  hearings  on  the 
subject  as  this  magazine  is  being 
received  by  subscribers  .   .   .  Your 
Congressman  and  Senator  won't  know 
your  feelings  on  this  subject  unless 
you  communicate  with  them  .   .   .  Write 
or  call  to  urge  support  of  the 
Legion's  position  for  increased  aid 
to  veterans  education. 

NEW  DEATH-DISABILITY  PENSION  AND  DIC 
LAWS  BRING  RELIEF  TO  VA  PENSIONERS: 

In  the  closing  days  of  1971,  two 
new  laws  were  passed  which  provide 
cost-of-living  increases  in 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)    (PL92-197)  and  death  and 
disability  pensions   (PL92-198)  for 
veterans  and  their  families. 

PL92-197  liberalizes  provisions  of 
the  law  relating  to  payment  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
by  granting  a  10%  increase  to  widows, 
an  average  6.5%  increase  to  dependent 
DIC  parents  and  a  5%  increase  to 
orphaned  children  of  service-con- 
nected deceased  veterans. 

For  widows ,  the  current  rates  which 
range  from  $167  to  $447  monthly,  will 
go  to  $184  to  $503  monthly. 

For  dependent  parents ,  the  present 
monthly  DIC  benefits  range  for  an 
only  parent  from  $10  to  $96  .   .  . 
This  law  raises  the  maximum  to  $100 
.   .   .  For  two  parents  not  living 
together,  the  maximum  rate  goes  from 
$66  to  $70,  and  two  parents,  together 
or  remarried  with  spouse,  will 
increase  from  a  top  of  $64  to  $67 
...  In  addition,  the  new  law  (1) 
increases  maximum  income  limitations 
by  $300  (2)  authorizes  an  allowance 
of  $55  per  month  for  dependent 
parents  if  they  are  in  a  nursing  home 
or  so  disabled  as  to  require  the 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person  and  (3)   increases  from  $32  to 
$55  the  amount  of  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  payable  to  a  helpless  child. 

Most  significant  change  in  the  law 
relating  to  DIC  payments  for 
dependent  parents  is  the  adoption  of 
a  formula  which  ensures  that  a 
disproportionate  loss  of  pension 
would  not  result  because  of  a  small 
increase  in  outside  income  .   .   .  For 
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example,  a  single  parent  with  annual 
income  of  $800  or  less  will  receive 
a  monthly  DIG  payment  of  $100  .   •  . 
If  annual  income  increased  to  any 
level  between  $800  and  $1,200,  the 
monthly  amount  would  be  reduced  by 
three  cents  for  each  dollar  of  annual 
income  over  $800  ...  A  similar 
formula  at  four  cents  for  each  dollar 
is  set  for  income  levels  from  $1,200 
to  $1,600,  five  cents  for  each 
dollar  from  $1,600  to  $1,900,  six 
cents  for  each  dollar  from  $1,900  to 
$2,100,  and  seven  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  income  up  to  and  including 
$2,600  .    .    .  Minimum  monthly  rate  for 
a  single  parent  would  be  $10  if 
annual  income  did  not  exceed  $2,600 
.   .   .  The  formula  varies,  naturally, 
with  the  status  of  the  benefit  re- 
cipient  (married,  dependents,  etc.). 

For  orphans ,   the  5%  increase 
raises  the  rate  from  $88  to  $92  for 
one  child;  from  $127  to  $133  for  two 
children;  from  $164  to  $172  for  three 
children  and  from  $32  to  $34  per 
child  in  excess  of  three. 

PL92-198,   the  pension  bill, 
provides  a  6.5%  cost-of-living  raise 
along  with  a  $300  increase  in  the 
maximum  income  limitations  to  allow 
for  the  recent  10%  increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits  which  started  to 
count  as  income  in  January  .   .  . 
Thus,  maximum  income  limitations  go 
from  $2,300  to  $2,600  for  single 
pensioners  and  from  $3,500  to  $3,800 
for  pensioners  with  dependents. 

Also  included  in  the  new  law  is  a 
formula  system  for  payment  of 
pensions  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  total  income  in  the 
future  where  there  is  an  increase  in 
outside  income  .    .    .  Under  the  new 
formula,  for  example,  a  single  vet 
with  an  annual  income  of  $300  from 
outside  sources  will  receive  a 
monthly  pension  of  $130  ...   If  his 
annual  income  increased  to  any  level 
between  $300  and  $1,000,  his  pension 
will  be  reduced  by  three  cents  for 
each  dollar  of  annual  income  over 
$300  ...  A  similar  formula  at  four 
cents  for  each  dollar  is  set  for 
income  levels  from  $1,000  to  $1,500, 
five  cents  for  each  dollar  from 
$1,500  to  $1,800,  six  cents  for  each 
dollar  up  to  $2,200  and  seven  cents 
for  each  dollar  up  to  and  including 
$2,600  .   .   .  The  formula  varies, 
naturally,  with  the  status  of  the 
benefit  recipient  (married, 
dependents,  etc.)    .   .    .  The  minimum 
monthly  rate  of  pension  is  $22  and  no 
pension  will  be  paid  if  a  single 
vet's  annual  income  exceeds  $2,600. 

Those  receiving  pension  benefits 
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under  the  so-called  "old  law"  system 
will  be  protected  against  loss  of 
pension  because  of  the  recent  Social 
Security  increase  by  raising  the 
annual  income  limitation  by  $300 
to  $2,200  for  the  single  veteran  or 
widow  and  $3,500  for  the  veteran 
with  dependents  or  a  widow  with 
children. 

The  new  pension  law  will  also 
exclude  from  income  the  amounts  paid 
by  a  veteran,  widow  or  child  for 
unusual  medical  expenses  and  defers 
until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
any  reduction  in  compensation,  DIG 
or  pension  because  of  the  loss  of  a 
dependent  by  a  benefit  recipient. 

Both  laws  became  effective  January 
1,  1972. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  VANDAL'S  MARKINGS 
FROM  BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS: 

The  defacement  of  public  and 
private  property,  including  monuments 
and  memorials,  around  the  nation  has 
become  a  major  problem  ...  A  whole 
host  of  spray  paints,  paint  pens  and 
other  markers  have  made  it  extremely 
easy  for  vandals,  political  radicals 
and  mischief  makers  to  quickly  paint 
slogans  and  other  remarks  on  walls 
and  make  a  fast  getaway  .   .   .  How 
to  remove  offensive  markings  from 
porous  stone  structures  is  a 
problem  that  daily  faces  private  and 
government  property  maintenance 
workers  .   .   .  Now  available  is  a  facti 
sheet  detailing  methods  to  remove 
paint  from  porous  surfaces  .   .  . 
Write:  National  Paint ,  Varnish  & 
Lacquer  Ass'n. ,  1500  Rhode  Island 
Ave. ,  N.W. ,  Wash.  D.G.  20005. 

WIDOWS  VA  BENEFITS  RESTORED 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS: 

The  VA  reports  that  under  a  re- 
cently enacted  law,  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  remarried  and  were  sub- 
sequently widowed  a  second  time  are 
eligible  to  have  their  widows'  pen- 
sion or  compensation  payments  re- 
stored. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  needy  widows 
of  veterans  who  die  of  causes  not 
related  to  military  service  and  the 
amount  of  monthly  payment  varies 
with  the  income  of  the  widow  and  her 
number  of  dependents. 

Gompensation,  or  DIG,  is  paid  to 
widows  of  veterans  who  were  killed 
in  service  or  who  died  of  service- 
connected  causes. 

If  the  widow  drawing  either  pension 
or  DIG  remarries,  the  VA  payments 
are  stopped  .  .  .  Under  the  new  law, 
her  payments  can  be  restored  if  the 
subsequent  marriage  is  dissolved  by 
divorce  or  death. 
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Legion  Membership  Up  For 
Seventh  Straight  Year  in  1971 

A  gain  of  19,434  recorded  as  Legion  signs  2,711,561 
members-a  14-year  high;  1972  prospects  look  good; 
pilot  program  of  direct  billing  set;  national  plan  of 
paid-up  membership  to  be  offered  to  departments. 


The  American  Legion  notched  its 
seventh  straight  year  of  membership 
gain  as  it  closed  the  books  on  1971  with 
2,71 1,561  members  in  the  fold  as  com- 
pared to  2,692.127  for  the  previous  year 
—a  gain  of  19,434. 

The  steadily  uptrending  figures 
marked  the  first  time  the  Legion  sur- 
passed the  2,700,000  barrier  since  1959 
thus  giving  the  lie  to  various  unnamed 
publications  that  the  Legion  was  having 
trouble  keeping  up  enrollments.  This 
was  also  the  highest  membership  re- 
corded over  the  last  14  years. 

By  December  1.  1971.  44  departments 
had  exceeded  their  goals.  36  had  ex- 
ceeded their  1970  official  membership 
and  seven  departments  had  punched  out 
all-time  highs.  Minnesota  was  first  with 
seven  straight  years,  followed  by  Florida 
with  six  straight  years,  Maryland  with 
five.  North  Dakota  and  Hawaii  with 
four  each,  Puerto  Rico  with  three  years 
and  Arizona  with  one. 

For  1972,  the  signs  right  now  point  to 
an  even  better  year.  As  of  Oct.  19,  1971, 
52  departments  had  qualified  for  Early 
Bird  awards. 

As  the  Veterans  Day  turn-in  for  the 
1972  membership  year  was  reached,  44 
departments  exceeded  their  assigned  tar- 
gets and  enrollments  tallied  1,378,852, 
as  against  a  goal  of  1.366,728. 

Next  goal  was  the  December  3 1  turn- 
in  which  had  a  target  figure  of  1,924.094. 
Membership  experts  at  National  Head- 
quarters expected  this  figure  to  be  sur- 
passed by  as  much  as  250.000  members 
as  posts  and  departments  strove  mightily 
to  get  enrollments  on  record  before  Jan- 
uary 15,  1972.  the  date  set  for  the  500 
per  capita  increase  approved  by  the 
Houston  National  Convention. 

Other  targets  are  March  31  with  2,- 
456.000;  May  1  with  2.546,000  and  July 
18,  2,655,000.  The  last  date  is  30  days 
prior  to  the  Chicago  National  Conven- 
tion set  for  Aug.  18-24. 

While  the  above  were  official  targets, 
membership  workers  were  privately 


hoping  the  2,715.000  mark  would  be  ex- 
ceeded in  the  month  before  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Membership  Division  is  continu- 
ing to  stress  that  the  key  to  membership 
growth  lies  in  the  formation  of  new  posts. 
This  program  received  a  welcome  boost 
from  National  Commander  John  H.  Gei- 
ger  who  stressed  the  need  wherever  he 
traveled  on  Legion  business.  By  mid-De- 
cember of  1971.  the  Legion  had  35  new 
posts  as  a  result  of  Commander  Geiger's 
activities,  as  opposed  to  20  new  posts 
garnered  in  the  same  period  of  time  in 
the  previous  year.  For  1971,  95  new 
posts  had  been  chartered  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1  and  prospects  looked  good  to  ex- 
ceed 100  for  the  first  time  since  1967 
when  108  posts  were  formed. 

In  1972,  the  Legion  will  move  on  two 


new  programs  vitally  related  to  member- 
ship which  have  been  in  various  stages 
of  discussion  for  a  long  time.  One  is  a 
direct  billing  program  and  the  other  a 
paid  up  membership  program.  Both 
were  urged  by  resolution  at  the  recent 
Houston  National  Convention. 

As  News  of  the  Legion  went  to  press, 
the  direct  billing  program  was  in  a  much 
more  active  phase  and  was  set  to  begin 
on  a  pilot  basis  for  the  1973  membership 
year  with  13  departments  totaling  some 
620,000  members.  With  the  knowledge 
gained  from  such  a  pilot  operation,  the 
national  organization  and  the  various 
Legion  departments  hope  to  be  able  to 
determine  whether  a  national  direct  bill- 
ing program  would  be  feasible  and  de- 
sirable. 

Participating  departments  would  fur- 
nish to  National  Headquarters  by  April 
1.  1972  the  amount  of  1973  dues  for 
each  post  in  their  jurisdiction  and  the 
permanent  address  to  which  dues  may 
be  mailed. 

From  this  data.  Nat'l  Hq  will  be  able 
to  program  its  computer  and  print  the 
1973  dues  notices  for  each  1972  mem- 
ber of  record  as  of  an  established  cutoff 
date.  It  will  then  mail  notices  to  mem- 
bers along  with  a  handy  window  enve- 
lope purposely  designed  to  be  used  by 


Thirtieth  Anniversary  Observance  of  Attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 

Ul'I  1  IIDTO 


Photo  shows  commemorative  ceremonies  at  the  USS  Arizona  Memorial  In  Pearl  Harbor 
on  Dec.  7,  the  30th  Anniversary  of  that  event.  Proceeding  down  aisle  to  place  The  Ameri- 
can Legion's  wreath  Is  National  Vice  Commander  Wallace  C.  S.  Young.  The  memorial  is 
located  over  the  sunken  hulk  of  the  battleship  in  which  are  entombed  1,000  of  her  crew. 
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mcinher>  in  returning  dues  lo  the  address 
cstablislicd  by  llic  post  lor  the  receipt  of 
dues.  The  address  will  be  strategically 
placed  on  the  form  so  that  it  shows 
through  the  window. 

Participating  departments  have  agreed 
to  split  the  cost  of  the  first  dues  notice 
mailing  with  Nafl  Hq  but  would  have  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  a  second  or  third 
mailing  to  delinquents.  Any  charges  to 
the  posts  for  these  services  would  have 
lo  be  worked  out  between  posts  and 
departments. 

Such  a  computerized  plan  would  speed 
the  timely  mailing  out  of  dues  notices 
and  could  free  membership  chairmen  or 
adjutants  to  go  after  new  and/or  delin- 
quent members.  The  posts  would  still 
have  to  transmit  funds  above  their  own 
dues  needs  as  they  do  at  present.  The 
tests  will  provide  the  answers. 

The  thirteen  departments  participat- 
ing in  the  pilot  program  are  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Colorado.  Delaware,  Idaho.  In- 
diana, Kansas.  Minnesota,  North  Caro- 
lina. Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Washington.  - 

Acceptance  of  the  second  program, 
a  national  paid-up  membership  plan,  has 
been  noticeably  slower,  perhaps  because 
of  the  more  complicated  aspects  in- 
volved. But  the  availability  of  a  com- 
puter system  at  Nat'l  Hq  has  removed 
some  of  the  earlier  doubts  about  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  plan  because  of  the 
machine's  fantastic  ability  to  gobble  up 
different  kinds  of  details  and  rapidly 
bring  forth  an  ordered  program. 

The  Legion's  National  Constitution  is 
no  bar  because  it  has  long  provided  for 
the  payment  of  dues  "annually  or  for 
life."  Many  of  the  Legion's  more  than 
1 6,000  posts  now  have  honorary  life 
members  for  which  the  posts  must  remit 
dues  payments  to  department  and  na- 
tional level.  The  paid-up-for-life  mem- 
bership program  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  that  nor  would  it  detract  from 
the  prestige  as  conferred  by  a  grateful 
post  for  a  member's  meaningful  effort  or 
long  service. 

What  the  national  program  would  do 
under  a  computerized  system  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  a  standard  national 
method  of  paying  dues  for  life  for  all 
posts,  no  matter  what  the  post's  dues 
were.  It  would  contribute  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  membership,  facilitate  the  main- 
tenance of  membership  (particularly  of 
older  members  who  may  change  their 
residence  upon  retirement),  and  provide 
a  base  for  post  membership  officers  to 
work  upward  from.  It  would  also  clear 
up  a  lot  of  confusion  which  now  exists 
relative  to  life  memberships  in  the  vari- 
ous posts  and  remove  many  of  the  rec- 
ord-keeping details  involved  by  providing 
a  central,  permanent  record  that  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  businesslike  fashion. 


Such  a  plan  would  only  be  elTectivc  if 
the  majority  of  departments  participated 
although  they  would  have  the  option  not 
to  participate.  Other  veterans  organiza- 
tions who  have  long  had  such  a  program 
report  successful  operations. 

Basically,  the  fees  attached  to  a  paid- 
for-life  membership  plan  would  corre- 
spond to  a  member's  age  level,  much  like 
insurance  rates.  For  example,  the 
younger  the  member,  the  longer  his  life 
expectancy  and  thus  the  greater  his  dues. 
Older  members  pay  less  according  to  age 
levels. 

Payments  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion would  be  on  a  one-time  basis  and 
funds  would  be  deposited  in  a  trust  ac- 
count selected  by  the  National  Finance 
Commission.  From  this  trust,  funds 
would  be  extracted  each  year  and  paid 
to  the  Legion's  active  membership  ac- 
count and  the  membership  credited. 
Amounts  in  excess  of  the  national  fee 
schedule  would  be  retained  by  the  post,- 

The  proposed  plan  would  also  cover 


it  could  not  be  set  up  before  the  1974 
membership  year  at  the  earliest. 

Jobs  for  Veterans 

Accordmg  to  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor statistics,  unemployment  among 
Vietnam  era  veterans  has  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged.  The  rate  of  joblessness 
as  of  November  1971  still  hovered  be- 
tween 8-81/2%,  close  to  where  it  was  in 
November  1970.  The  only  bright  spot  at- 
tached to  the  figures  was  the  fact  that 
some  500.000  more  veterans  were  work- 
ing as  of  Nov.  1971  over  the  previous 
year  which  showed  that  the  economy  was 
somehow  absorbing  more  veteran  job- 
seekers. 

Here  are  some  reports  from  around 
the  country  on  Jobs  For  Veterans  and  re- 
lated activities. 

•  The  U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor's  Man- 
power Administration  recently  an- 
nounced an  18-month  contract  with  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builder's  Ass'n 
to  provide  on-the-job  training  for  1,550 

\I.NS  PHOTO 


At  Greenbelt  Post  136  in  Maryland,  Charles  A.  St.  Clair  (left)  of  the  Department  staff, 
explains  routine  to  young  Viet  vet  at  two-day  Job  Fair  held  by  the  post.  More  than  30 
employers  hired  about  100  vets  on  the  spot  from  over  250  who  registered.  (See  story.) 


such  things  as  the  transfer  of  a  member 
(provided  the  transfer  is  within  or  to  a 
participating  department)  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  post  charter,  dues  increases  at 
all  levels  and  other  necessary  details. 

In  a  recent  memorandum  National 
Adjutant  William  F.  Hauck  was  hopeful 
that  departments  would  respond  before 
the  Washington  Midwinter  Conference 
through  their  department  adjutants  as  to 
whether  there  was  acceptance  of  this 
type  of  plan.  The  lead  time  rc:essary  to 
implement  the  program  would  mean  that 


persons  in  24  states.  Roughly  600  of 
these  training  opportunities  will  be  re- 
served for  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  the 
20-29  year  age  bracket.  Participating 
member  companies  train  people  for  up 
to  26  weeks  in  such  occupations  as  ma- 
chinist apprentice,  production  machine 
operator,  programmer,  mold  setter,  tool- 
maker,  welder,  service  representative 
and  assembler  under  the  auspices  of  the 
M  m  power  Development  and  Training 
Act  program. 

Interested  persons  should  contact 
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their  state  employment  service  offices 
for  information  and  assistance. 

•  In  Pennsylvania,  Keystone  State 
Legionnaires  participated  in  a  two-day 
Governor's  Conference  on  Employment 
for  Veterans  at  Camp  Hill  on  Nov.  15-16 
sponsored  by  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  and 
the  State  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity for  the  purpose  of  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans  and  developing  more  training 
and  job  opportunities.  Covered  were 
such  topics  as  unemployment,  the  dis- 
abled veteran,  readjustment  needs, 
difficulties  in  obtaining  education  and 
training,  etc.  The  American  Legion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  veterans  groups 
participated  along  with  representatives 
of  government  agencies  including  James 
F.  Gates,  Nat'l  Chmn  of  the  President's 
Jobs  For  Veterans  Program,  Richard  L. 
Roudebush,  Ass't  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  VA,  and  Herbert  R.  Rainwater, 
Director,  U.S.  Veterans  Employment 
Service.  Management  and  labor  union 
representatives  also  participated. 

•  In  North  Carolina,  Charlotte  Post 
262,  held  its  second  Job  Fair,  Nov.  1 3  at 
Park  Center,  Charlotte.  Some  550  indi- 
viduals participated  as  52  employers 
made  available  about  300  job  openings. 
No  figures  had  been  released  at  press- 
time  as  to  how  many  vets  were  hired. 

•  In  Maryland,  Greenbelt  Post  136 
held  a  Job  Fair  at  its  post  (see  photo)  on 
the  weekend  of  Nov.  20-21.  About  250 
veterans  registered  for  emplovment  with 
34  employers  and  96  were  hired  on  the 
spot.  Television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  event  was  excellent  and  employers 
uniformly  asked  to  be  placed  on  mailing 
lists  for  future  such  events.  Federal, 
state,  county  and  local  government  agen- 
cies were  also  on  hand  to  assist.  One 
lucky  Viet  vet  joined  Greenbelt  Post  and 
promptly  won  a  ticket  to  the  Washington 
Redskins  Nov.  21  football  game  along 
with  bus  fare. 

•  In  Arkansas,  a  Veterans  Job  Fair 
Day  was  held  in  Hot  Springs  at  the  Con- 
vention Center  on  Oct.  29.  The  Legion 
cooperated  with  other  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  social  service  groups  along 
with  government  agencies  to  produce  the 
event.  Some  500  veterans  participated 
out  of  which  21  were  hired  on  the  spot 
and  an  additional  88  completed  applica- 
tions for  possible  future  employment. 
About  50  employers  participated. 

•  In  Alabama,  three  Veterans  Action 
Days  were  held  in  which  the  Legion  co- 
operated in  sponsorship  with  state,  local 
and  federal  agencies.  Purpose  of  the 
meetings  were  to  call  attention  to  veter- 
ans problems,  make  him  aware  of  bene- 
fits and  training  opportunities  and  pos- 
sible jobs.  In  Mobile  on  Sept.  15,  521 
vets  or  their  dependents  visited  the  Ft. 
Whiting  Armory.  Over  150  veterans 
were  referred  for  jobs.  In  Huntsville  on 
Oct.  13,  525  veterans  registered  and  140 


job  referrals  resulted.  In  Birmingham  on 
Nov.  1 1,  1,220  vets  and  dependents  were 
on  hand  and  433  job  referrals  made. 

•  In  New  York  City,  the  Off-Track 
Betting  Corp.  announced  in  November 
1971  that  it  had  hired  50  Vietnam  vets 
and  placed  them  in  training  for  its  op- 
erations, had  60  more  awaiting  job  or- 
ders before  entering  training  classes,  and 
would  "try  to  develop  some  sort  of  pol- 
icy that  a  certain  percentage  of  new  em- 
ployees will  be  veterans." 

•  In  Washington,  D.C..  the  VA  re- 
ported in  December  1971  that  it  had 
some  12,000  Vietnam  veterans  on  the 
payroll.  The  VA  also  announced  a  44- 
week  on-the-job  training  program  in 
water  pollution  control  for  veterans  and 
a  22-week  college  level  course  now  of- 
fered at  nine  community  colleges.  The 
training  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Water  Programs,  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  pay  ranges 
from  $5,000  to  $8,500.  Interested  vets 
should  contact  a  VA  office. 

Midwinter  Washington  Conference 

The  12th  Annual  Midwinter  Confer- 
ence of  The  American  Legion  will  take 
place  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  28- 
Mar.  3,  with  meetings  and  housing  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  The  American  Le- 
gion will  appear  before  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  (Feb. 
29)  to  present  the  Legion's  1972  Legis- 
lative Program.  This  is  now  possible  be- 
cause the  Senate  Committee  has  been 
created  and  staffed  since  the  last  Mid- 
winter Conference,  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  H. 
Geiger  is  scheduled  to  meet  with  the 
House  Committee  at  10:30  in  the  morn- 
ing and  with  the  Senate  Committee  at 
2 : 00  p.m.  in  the  afternoon. 

About  700  Legion  leaders  from 
around  the  nation  annually  converge  on 
Washington  for  the  week-long  confer- 
ence that  also  includes  meetings  with  and 
briefings  by  elected  and  appointed  gov- 
ernment officials  and  high  military  fig- 
ures. Largest  meeting  will  be  the  49th 
Annual  National  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Rehabilitation  Conference. 

The  National  Commander's  Annual 
Reception  and  Banquet  honoring  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  take  place  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Park 
on  the  evening  of  Mar.  1 . 

Earlier  that  day,  at  a  luncheon,  Lowell 
Thomas,  internationally  known  broad- 
cast commentator,  explorer  and  author, 
will  receive  the  National  Commander's 
Public  Relations  Award  for  his  many 
contributions  to  the  field  of  communica- 
tions through  the  years. 

Delegates  will  attend  briefings  at  the 
Department  of  State  and  Defense  along 
with  their  regular  commission  and  com- 
mittee meetings. 


Two  special  committees  will  also  meet 
during  the  week.  One  is  the  Spirit  of  '76 
Committee,  formed  to  plan  ways  for  the 
Legion  to  participate  in  the  nation's  Bi- 
centennial Celebration  in  1976.  The 
other  is  the  Special  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Medical  Care  which  was  created 
by  action  of  the  Houston  National  Con- 
vention last  year  to  examine,  among 
other  things,  the  adequacy  of  the  VA 
medical  care  program  and  the  potential 
impact  on  that  program  of  a  national 
health  insurance  plan  which  many  feel 
is  imminent. 

Wheelchair  Vets  and  Air  Travel 

A  veteran  or  any  other  person  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  who  decides  to  take 
an  air  journey  could  be  told  he  may  have 
to  take  along  an  attendant,  whether  he 
wants  one  or  not. 

That's  just  one  of  the  rules  22  major 
domestic  airlines  have  concerning  hand- 
icapped passengers  as  reported  in  a  re- 
cent study  issued  by  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults. 

Not  that  the  rules  are  necessarily  bad 
or  discriminatory.  They  were  adopted 
for  the  general  good  of  passengers  and 
carriers  alike.  But,  when  enforced,  that 
particular  rule  means  that  a  wheelchair 
person  might  have  to  pay  two  fares  to 
fly  somewhere. 

Right  now,  the  VA  estimates  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  wheelchair  population  at 
about  2,500.  In  1971  alone,  the  VA  is- 
sued 13,371  wheelchairs,  new  and  re- 
placement. Overall,  the  Dep't  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  estimates  there 
are  about  250,000  persons  in  this  coun- 
try confined  to  wheelchairs. 

A  swelling  population  of  handicapped 
persons  also  finds  it  difficult  to  travel 
around  the  na  '  i  simply  because  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  vehicles  and 
aircraft  and  the  architectural  barriers 
they  may  encounter.  And  the  situation 
won't  improve  by  itself.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  Medical 
Director  of  the  famed  Institute  of  Re- 
habilitation Medicine  in  New  York  City, 
suggests  that  by  1980  about  half  of  the 
U.S.  population  will  either  be  perma- 
nently disabled,  suffering  from  chronic 
disease  or  over  65  years  of  age.  These 
people  too  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
travel  accommodations  that  don't  match 
up  with  their  needs. 

A  step  forward  was  made  in  1969 — 
which  the  Legion  strongly  supported — 
when  federal  legislation  was  enacted 
requiring  all  buildings  constructed  in  the 
future  which  were  funded  all  or  in  part 
by  federal  funds  to  have  design  features 
incorporated  that  would  accommodate 
handicapped  persons,  both  ambulatory 
and  in  wheelchairs. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  respon- 
sible for  the  regulatory  activities  of  air 
carriers,  is  now  studying  the  situation. 
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Kidney  Group  Award  to  Legion 

The  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary  have 
been  given  Certificates  of  Appreciation 
by  the  Nat'l  Kidney  Foundation,  citing 
"outstanding  service  in  the  fight  against 
kidney  disease  and  dedicated  eftorts"  in 
support  of  the  lifesaving  endeavors  of 
ihe  Foundation  and  its  47  affiliates.  Said 
the  Foundation's  president,  E.  Lovell 
Becker.  M.D..  professor  of  medicine, 
Cornell  Medical  College-New  York 
Hospital,  New  York.  N.Y.,  "You've  con- 
tributed artificial  kidney  machines,  col- 
lected and  counted  Betty  Crocker  Cou- 
pons 'till  the  count  mounted  to  enough 
to  buy  a  machine,  distributed  organ 
donor  cards  and  information  about  our 
program  to  make  donor  kidneys  more 
available  for  those  awaiting  kidney 
transplant,  you've  helped  in  kidney 
disease  detection  programs,  provided 
equipment  and  mobile  units,  partici- 
pated in  fund  raising  activities,  sold  Hal- 
loween trick  or  treat  candy,  you've  been 
volunteer  canvassers  door-fo-door  dur- 
ing Kidney  Fund  Month  in  March.  For 
all  of  this,  we  salute  you!" 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 


Legion  prizes  for  athletes  in  Michigan 

Over  2. ()()()  youngsters  competed  in  the 
annual  Detroit  Metropolitan  Youth  Fit- 
ness Meet  held  at  Lower  Metropolitan 
Park  near  Belleville,  with  135  boys  and 
girls,  ages  10  through  15,  winning  tro- 
phies donated  by  the  Legion's  Dep't  of 
Michigan.  Presentations  were  made  by 
Eugene  Heugel,  Dep't  Cmdr;  F.  G. 
Veldman,  Dep't  Adjutant;  and  Andrew 
Templeton.  Dep't  Public  Relations  Co- 
ordinator; and  William  Caldwell,  Le- 
gion national  field  representative,  of 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  In  the  photo.  Caldwell 
presents  a  winner's  prize. 

■ 

A  new  State  Hq  office  has  been  provided 
fo  the  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Action  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  Pennsylvania  Le- 
gion War  Memorial  Building  in  Worm- 
leysburg.  Those  families  able  to  attend 
the  opening  of  the  office  brought  with 
them  a  display  of  photos  of  their  loved 
ones  who  are  POWs  or  MIA  (see  photo). 


ROW  families  get  state  office  in  Pa 


This  display  stands  in  the  lobby  of  the 
building.  Greeting  the  POW  families 
were  Dep't  Cmdr  William  G.  Kays, 
Dep't  Adjutant  Edward  Hoak.  and  Dep't 
POW  Chmn  Robert  Black.  Individuals 
requesting  information  regarding  the 
League  may  write  to:  POW  Concern, 
800  N.  Front  St.,  Wormleysburg,  Pa. 
17043. 

KNOWII.M-  .  TKNX..  NKW.S-.SEN'I  IMII , 


Help  for  Viet  Vets  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The  Metropolitan  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Council  of  War  Veterans,  composed  of 
officers  of  several  veterans  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Legion,  and  representing 
about  4,600  local  members,  sponsored 
a  Welcome  Home  action  as  its  first  proj- 
ect. A  program  of  entertainment  and 
limited  talks  by  prominent  veterans  was 
followed  by  a  reception  for  the  return- 
ing vets  and  their  wives  and  a  demon- 
stration of  aids  to  veterans  by  30  gov- 
ernment, state  and  local  agencies,  led 
by  the  Veterans  Administration.  In  the 
photo,  left  to  right,  are  the  Council's  of- 
ficers: William  Fitzgerald,  president 
(A.L.  Post  2,  Knoxville,  and  VFW); 
James  King,  sec'y  (VFW);  Harry  W. 
Pipkin.  3rd  VP,  (A.L.  and  DAV);  Ra- 
leigh Wynn,  2nd  VP  (VFW);  Walter 
Chandler,  Sgt.-at-Arms  (A.L.  Post,  80, 
Knoxville);  and  Charles  Dodge,  Exec. 
VP  (A.L.  Post  2  and  WWl  Barracks). 
■ 

Legionnaire  Audie  Murphy,  the  nation's 
most  decorated  war  hero,  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  on  May  28  last  year  (Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  August  1971), 
will  have  a  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  named  for  him — the  new  $36 
million  structure  in  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
■ 

The  Pennsylvania  Legion  placed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Military  Museum  in 
Boalsburg  a  display  depicting  the  found- 
ing of  the  Legion  in  1919  and  its  current 
programs. 

■ 

The  Delaware  County  Daily  Times, 
Chester,  Pa.,  published  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  local  servicemen  serving  in 


Vietnam,  urging  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals to  remember  them  at  Christ- 
mas. When  Michael  Janton,  County 
Cmdr,  saw  the  list,  he  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  pledge  from  each  of  the  38 
posts  in  his  county  to  furnish  a  kit  for 
a  serviceman  on  the  list.  "All  published 
names,"  Janton  said,  "were  put  into  a 
hat  and  38  selected  to  receive  our  gifts.'' 
Kits  included  combs,  pens,  stationery, 
address  book,  toilet  articles,  canned 
meat,  etc.  In  the  photo,  Al  Marlino 
(left).  County  Americanism  chairman, 
and  Janton  prepare  the  gift  kits. 


Gifts  to  Viet  Vets  from  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


Through  Operation  Santa  Glaus,  the  Dep't 
of  Pennsylvania  presented  a  color  TV  set 
to  Lebanon  VA  Hospital.  From  left:  Dr. 
Henry  Weitz,  Hospital  Acting  Chief  of 
Staff;  Arthur  Heilman,  Vice  Chmn,  Hos- 
pital Entertainment,  who  made  the  presen- 
tation; and  Harry  Flussi,  Hospital  Dir. 


In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  the  Legion's  Handi- 
cap Award  was  given  to  the  Miyano  Color 
TV  &  Appliance  Center  for  its  efforts  in 
hiring  the  handicapped.  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr 
Wallace  S.  C.  Young  (center)  makes  the 
presentation  to  a  Miyano  executive  as 
Dep't  Cmdr  Libert  Pakele  watches. 
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consideration  of  the  1776  Bicentennial 
Celebration  planned  by  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  will  incorporate  the 
signification  of  the  Washington  Crossing 
State  Park.  The  plaque  below  the  Arch 
reads:  "On  Sept.  8,  1824,  General 
Lafayette  Passed  Under  This  Arch  On 
His  Visit  To  Bristol,  Pa.  Presented  to 
A.  L.  By  W.  F.  Leedom,  1927."  In  the 
photo.  Horace  Walker.  9th  District 
Deputy  Cmdr,  points  to  the  Arch,  and 
William  Bolton,  chmn.  Special  Events 
Committee,  watches.  Both  are  of  Post 
382.  At  left  are  Eugene  Fish,  president, 
Washington  Crossing  Foundation,  and 
Mrs.  Ann  Hawkes  Hutton,  chmn,  Wash- 
ington Crossing  Park  Commission. 
■ 

Post  883,  Jonestown,  Pa.,  gave  $5,000 
toward  construction  of  a  park  and  rec- 
reation area  in  the  community,  with  an 
eye  toward  aiding  one  of  its  major  efforts, 
the  Child  Welfare  Program.  In  the  photo. 
Richard  Houser  (right),  chairman  of  the 
Jonestown  Borough  Park  &  Recreation 
Commission,  accepts  the  check.  From 
the  left  are  Richard  Gahres.  19th  Dis- 
trict Adjutant,  and  Robert  Edris,  Post 
Cmdr. 


Post  573,  N.Y.:  recognition  of  service 
In  appreciation  of  his  role  as  "a  neigh- 
bor and  a  friend  to  all  people  in  time  of 
need,  especially  to  veterans  of  wars," 
Canarsie  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.)  Pjst  573 
presented  to  Frank  Guarino  a  metal 
replica  of  the  American  eagle,  mounted 
on  the  wall  over  a  doorway  of  the 
Guarino  Funeral  Home.  A  plaque  be- 
neath the  eagle  reads.  "Presented  to 
Frank  J.  Guarino.  for  his  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness.  from  Canarsie  Post 
#573.  1971."  In  the  photo  are,  I  to  rt.: 
Frank  J.  Guarino.  Jr.;  Past  Post  Cmdr 
David  Crichton.  Presentation  Chmn: 
Mrs.  Mary  Fischetti.  president,  Canarsie 
Auxiliary:  Joseph  Saia,  Kings  County 
Cmdr;  and  Louis  Nanio,  Post  573  Cmdr. 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 


in  Sheridan,  Wye,  this  Honor  Roll  grew 
from  the  efforts  of  Jim  Bentzen  (inset). 

This  Legion  Vietnam  Honor  Roll  in 
Sheridan,  Wyoming,  lists  more  than  400 
Sheridan  County  men  and  women  who 
have  served  or  are  serving  in  the  Viet  era. 
The  strong  force  behind  this  accomplish- 
ment is  Post  7  Legionnaire  Jim  Bentzen 
(inset  at  lower  left  of  photo),  stricken 
with  polio  while  serving  in  1954.  who 
works  by  telephone  from  bedside.  Jim 
takes  names  of  veterans  for  the  honor 
roll  and  passes  them  on  to  Legionnaires 
who  list  them  on  the  Honor  Roll.  He 
originally  got  in  touch  with  firms  and 
persons  for  materials  and  donations  with 
v/hich  to  build  the  sign  five  years  ago. 
■ 

A  sub-post  of  Vietnam  Memorial  Post 
155  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  was  formed 
some  time  ago  by  Legionnaire  Bill  Ship- 
wash  in  Soc  Trang,  Vietnam.  The  new 

sub-post  sponsored  several  events  which 
were  open  to  everyone  on  base — two 
steak  cookouts  were  held  with  outstand- 
ing success.  Eventually,  because  of  men 
being  transferred  to  Da  Nang,  the  sub- 
post  was  transferred  there,  too.  The 
money  in  the  treasury  was  divided  be- 
tween two  Vietnamese  orphanages.  A 
Sister  from  one  of  them  had  taken  time 
to  come  to  the  base  and  play  the  organ 
for  church  services  conducted  by  the 
post,  and  had  helped  with  the  adoption 
of  Vietnamese  orphans,  another  post 
project.  ■ 


"Welcome,  General,  to  Bristol,  Pa." 


A  wooden  arch  (see  photo)  proclaiming 
"Welcome,  Friend"  hung  over  Main 
Street,  Bristol,  Pa.,  as  a  greeting  to  the 
French  General  Lafayette  during  his 
visit  following  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  Arch  has  been  presented  by  Post  382 
to  the  nearby  Washington  Crossing  His- 
torical State  Park,  Memorial  Bldg.,  in 


Post  883,  Pa.;  a  $5,000  gift 


Eighty-three  Vietnam  veterans,  all  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Divers  select  group,  chartered 
their  own  Legion  post  in  the  Dep't  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Dep't  Cmdr 
Stewart  Parker  presented  to  Chief  Her- 
bert Harper,  adjutant,  U.S.  Navy  Divers 
Post  25,  the  new  Charter,  which  was 
signed  by  Legion  Nat'l  and  Dep't  offi- 
cials. Chief  Harper  accepted  the  Charter 
with  thanks  and  then  presented  to  Jun- 
ior Past  Dep't  Cmdr  Scarborough  a 
plaque  bearing  a  replica  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Diver's  Seal.  Chief  Harper  then 
gave  a  similar  replica  to  Dep't  Cmdr 
Parker  in  appreciation  for  the  interest 
shown  in  the  formation  of  Post  25. 
■ 

Post  248,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  took 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller  to  present,  in  a  brief  but  striking 
display,  something  of  the  Legion's  pro- 
gram and  stand  on  Law  &  Order,  Chil- 
dren &  Youth,  ROTC,  date  changes,  etc.. 
and  instructions  to  vets  needing  advice 
on  benefits,  etc.  The  ad  also  included  a 
membership  application  coupon. 


Harry  A.  Greene,  Jr.,  Kentucky's  Nat'l  Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman,  left,  stands  in 
"protective  custody"  of  a  chief  size  Indian 
blanket  presented  to  him  by  visiting  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick,  of  Sklatook, 
Okla.,  when  he  spoke  during  Veterans  Day 
observances  at  Post  26,  Mayfield,  Ky. 
■ 

Post  1,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  operating 
a  telephone  job  placement  service  for 
veterans  and  has  placed  over  750  vets  in 
jobs  since  the  beginning  of  1971.  Operat- 
ing 24  hours  a  day.  the  service  is  open 
to  any  veteran  whether  a  Legion  mem- 
ber or  not.  The  veteran  can  call  a  spe- 
cial number  and  have  his  name,  number 
and  other  information  recorded  on  tape. 
Then  a  volunteer  at  the  post  gets  in  touch 
with  the  veteran  and  refers  him  to  job 
openings.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  call- 
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crs  have  been  between  the  ages  19  and 
25. 

■ 

Post  and  Unit  201,  Louisville,  Ky.,  gave 
a  check  for  $35,795.06  to  the  Council 
for  Retarded  Children  of  Jefferson 
County.  Representing  the  proceeds  from 
the  post's  19th  annual  carnival,  the  gift 
was  the  largest  ever  donated  by  the  post 
in  its  annual  effort  and  brings  the  19- 
year  total  to  $277,456.61.  These  funds 
have  helped  to  establish  The  Leroy 
Stevens  School  for  Retarded  Children, 
Sheltered  Work  Shop,  and  Occupational 
&  Rehabilitation  Training  Center  and 
other  projects  which  help  the  retarded 
child. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Immediate  Past  Nafl  Cmdr  Alfred  P. 
Chamie,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Past  NatM 
Vice  Cmdr  (1950-51)  Fred  C.  Bramlage, 
of  Junction  City,  Kansas,  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  by  President 
Nixon.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  is  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  existing  monuments  and  over- 
seas cemeteries  and  the  establishment  of 
others. 

■ 

Theodore  M.  Jorgenson,  of  Annapolis, 
Md..  who  retired  from  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
July  1969  and  has  joined  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Hq  staff'  as  a  public  relations  repre- 
sentative in  the  Washington  office. 
■ 

Austin  E.  Kerby,  director  of  the  Legion's 
Economics  Commission,  appointed  to 
the  16-member  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Unemployment  Insurance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  His  appointment 
will  run  through  June  30.  1973. 

■ 

Daniel  L.  Mausser,  Legionnaire  of 
Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio,  awarded  a 
Dep't  of  the  Army  certificate  of  appreci- 
ation for  patriotic  civilian  service — 
support  of  the  ROTC  at  John  Carroll 
Univ. 


DEATHS 


Mrs.  Paul  H.  Griffith,  72,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  wife  of  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Paul 
H.  Griffith  (1946-47),  who  was  also 
Ass't  Sec'y  of  Defense  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 

■ 

Benjamin  Bernard  Buckner,  66.  of  Balti- 
more. Md..  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1954-55). 
■ 

Hubert  'V.  Eva,  102,  of  Duluth.  Minn., 
on  October  29  of  injuries  suffered  when 
struck  by  a  car  the  night  before.  Born 
in  England,  he  volunteered  for  U.S. 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  War  on 


May  8.  1898.  Afterward,  he  was  sent  to 
the  encounter  near  Leech  Lake  with 
Chief  Bug-Ah-May-Ge-Shig  and  his 
tribesmen  on  Sugar  Point.  Eva  also 
served  in  the  Mexican  Border  Service 
in  1916,  as  a  colonel  of  the  3rd  Minn. 
Infantry,  and  in  WWl.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  only  white  survivor  of  the 
nation's  last  Indian  battle. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Arm'd  Div — (Aug.)  Russell  Anderson,  2825 
Six  Mile  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 

4th  Cav — (Aug.)  Mike  Loberg,  Annandale, 
Minn.  55302 

4th  Div — (Aug.)  Joseph  Summa.  129  Bay  11th 
St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11228 

9th  &  10th  Cav— (July)  Nolan  Self,  704  W.  13th 
St.,  Junction  City,  Kansas  66441 

16th  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)  Lester  Bennett,  5820 
Recamper  Drive,  Toledo,  O.  43613 

17th  Base-  PO— (Aug.)  George  Beitler,  110 
Marian  Ave..  Glenshaw,  Pa.  15116 

19th  Combat  Eng,  All  Cos  (WW2)— ( July )  Rus- 
sell Watson,  Ml  Silver  Creek  Rd.,  Morganton, 
N.C.  28655 

19th  Gen  Hosp— (July)  W.  H.  Sharp,  9800  St. 

Clair  Ave.,  E.  St  Louis,  111.  62208 
26th  Div. —  (June)  Santo  Maruca,  79  Simpson 

Circle,  Agawam,  Ma.  01001 
42nd  Div — (July)  Donald  Carner,  6544  Johnson 

Ave..  Long  Beach,  Ca.  90805 
44th   Cav   Ken   Tr- (July)    Jack   Neale,  8019 

Davidson  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37421 
58th  (A)   Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  C. 

Hutchison,  17  N.  Georgia  Ave.,  Greenville, 

S.C.  29611 

64th  Sig  Oper  Bn  &  3112th  Sig  Serv  Bn— 

(June)    Frank  Liuni,  968-B   Argyll  Circle, 

Lakewood.  N.J.  08701 
76th  Div— (June)  Elliott  Cutler,  Jr.,  Dept.  of 

'Electrical  Engr.  USMA,  West  Point,  N.Y. 
83rd  Div  (WW2) — (Aug.)  Lawrence  Redmond, 

132  Rockwood  Dr..  Havertown,  Pa.  19083 
103rd  Inf,  409th,  410th  &  411th  Reg'ts— ( July) 

Harvey  Ellsworth,  P.O.  Box  207,  Holt,  Mich. 
107*h,  Bat  B  (Aug.)   Boyd  Holtzclaw,  411  N. 

Broad  St.,  Clinton,  S.C.  29325 
109th  Inf— (Aug.)  Jesse  McKee,  Route  2,  Box 

76,  Baltimore,  O.  43105 
208th/124th   Field  Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  Amedeo 

Duke,  36  Liberty  Terr.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14215 
308th  Eng — (Aug.)    Fred  Lautzenheiser,  1028 

4th  St.  N.W.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio  44663 
112th  Cav— (Aug.)   112th  Cavalry,  Box  112C, 

Cedar  Hill,  Texas  75104 
121st  Inf,  Co  M— (May)  James  Poston,  Rt  5, 

Cochran,  Ga.  31014 
134th  Inf,  Co  B  (WW2)— (July)   Jim  Heiser, 

2105  Fulton  St.,  Falls  City,  Nebr.  68355 
134th  Inf,  Co  D — (July)  Edward  Supanchick, 

214  S.  Willow,  North  Platte,  Nebr.  69101 
135th  AAA  Gun  Bn,  Bat  B   (WW2)— (May) 

Robert  Mvers,  130  N.  Ann  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
152 Inf,  Service  Co — (June)  Donald  Parker, 

2626  Poinsette  Dr.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46808 
153rd  Inf,  Co  M— (Aug.)   Bill  Hawkins,  3262 

Allison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 
161st  Field  Art'y  Reg't,  209th  Bn  &  2nd  Bn 

(WW2)— (June)  Jack  Embrey,  1420  E.  2nd 

St..  Winfield.  Kansas,  67156 
203rd  Coast  Art'y  AA— (Aug.)  Stanley  Bye,  1311 

S.  Maole  St.,  Carthage,  Mo.  64836 
242nd  Field  Art'y  Bn — (Aug.)  Lawrence  Weich- 

man,  Funk.  Nebr.  68940 
250th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (June)  Richard  Toolan, 

112  Bellaire  Ct..  Bellaire.  Tex.  77401 
258th  Eng  (c)  Bn— (May)  Philip  Gallagher,  127 

Evergreen  St.,  Mount  Holly,  N.J.  08060 
271st  Inf,  Co  G— (Aug.)  Loar  Quickie,  512  S. 

Main  St.,  Pennington,  N.J.  08534 
313th    Inf— (July)    George   Kashmar,    840  E. 

Philadelphia  Ave.,  Youngstown,  O.  44502 
314th  Inf  (WW2)— (July)  Al  Rago,  2110  Norton 

St..  Rochester,  N.Y. 
337th  &  1338th  Eng— (Aug.)  Robert  Born,  Rt 

=1.  Box  202.  Reedsville,  W.  Va.  26547 
339th  Reg't  (WW2)— ( July)  Charles  Isely,  Jr., 

P.O.  Box  3312,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515 
455th  AAA  AW  Bn  Bat  D  (WW2)— ( Aug.)  Bu- 

ford  Devers,  405  Glengarry  Dr.,  Nashville, 

Tenn.  37217 


458th  Ord  Evac  Co— (July)  Lester  Gudgell, 
Meadville,  Mo.  64659 

475th  AAA  AW  Bn— (June)  Harold  Hartzell, 
2449  2nd  St.  Espy,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17815 

479th  Amphib  Truck  Co— (July)  Marc  Rey- 
nolds, 916  Vine  St.,  Hamilton,  O.  45011 

508th  Port  Bn,  287th  Co,  T  Corp- (Aug.)  Eu- 
gene Tackett,  Oxford  Motel,  US  27W,  Ox- 
ford, O.  45056 

554th  Ord  HM  Tank  Co— (Aug.)  Harvey  Sum- 
merhill,  1040  4th  Court  W.,  Birmingham, 
Al.  35204 

556th  AAA  AW  Bn— (July)  Anthony  Fiorilli, 
103-19th  St.,  Wheeling,  W.V.  26003 

612th  TD  Bn— (Aug.)  Jack  Flanagan,  139  St. 
Andrews  Rd.,  Severna  Park,  Md.  21146 

693rd  Eng— (July)  Anthony  Marrella,  6423  W. 
27th  St.,  Berwyn,  111.  60402 

724th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Aug.)  Glen  Fender,  717 
Balboa  Rd.,  Champaign,  111.  61820 

728th  Amphib  Tractor  Bn— (Aug.)  Harold  Mc- 
Coy, 139  E.  Auburndale  Ave.,  Youngstown, 

0.  44507 

738th  MP  Bn,  Co  D— (June)  Harold  Ruthe- 
meyer,  4239  Marlin  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O.  45211 

750th  Tank  Bn,  Co  B— (June)  John  Spai  Sr., 
145  DeFashion  St.,  Marion,  Conn.  06444 

785th  Eng  Petrol  Dist  Co  (WW2)— (July)  Rich- 
ard Martin,  325  P-Cty.-GSV.  Rd,  S.E.,  Gallo- 
way. O.  43119 

808th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Chet  Norwin, 
20290  Conley  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48234 

899th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (July)  Jack  Doherty, 
4334  Jefferson  St.,  Gary,  Ind.  46408 

1395th  Eng  Constr  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.^  Virgil 
Marsteller,  R  #4,  Abilene,  Kansas  67410 

1880th  Eng  Avn  Bn— (Aug.)  Presto  ^  ^  "Blanc, 
Rt.  4,  Box  245,  Lake  Charles,  La,  7'^fi-l 

Berwick  &  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Nat'l  Guard  Cos 
I  &  M— (Julv)  Ted  Peterson,  Court  House, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17815 

CAC,  Bat  F  (Camp  Davis,  NC)  &  745th  AAA, 
Bat  A  (Southwest  Pacific) — (June)  Rex  Peel, 
312  Oakwood  Dr.,  Geneva,  111.  60134 

NAVY 

4th  Marine  Div — (June)  Bob  Davis,  POB  16421, 

Memphis,  Tenn.  38116 
9th  Naval  Dist  Shore  Patrol— (June)  Joy  Len- 

ineton,  150  Boulder  Hill  Pass,  Aurora,  III. 

60538 

12th  Defense  Bn — (Aug.)  Robert  Krause,  746 

N.  4th,  Seward.  Nebr.  68434 
24th   Seabees— (Aug.)    Hersel  Dumbauld,  815 

Zahn  St.,  Huntington,  Ind.  46750 
25th    Special    Seabees — (Aug.)    John  Owen, 

2110  W.  40th  St.,  Lorain,  O.  44053 
43rd  Seabees— (Aug.)  Thomas  Gifford,  100  Ives 

St.,  Waterbury.  Conn.  06704 
52nd  Seabees— (Aug.)  Karl  Guenther,  1916  S. 

Adams,  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.  76110 
71st  Seabees  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Karl  Crouch,  Rt. 

1.  Box  319,  Richmond,  Va.  23231 

88th  Seabees,— (Aug.)  Cletus  Nicholson,  5  Roan 

Circle,  Florissant  Mo.  63033 
96th  Seabees  (WW2)— (Aug.)   Justine  Fergu- 
son, 4207  Dover  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky.  42"i'' 
136th  Seabees — (Aug.)  Nicholas  Koldvos,  501  E. 

University,  Apt.  105,  Rochester,  Mich.  48063 
LST  552  (1943-45)— (July)  Terry  Colello.  109 

East  Ave.,  West  Seneca,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14224 
Marine  Corps  League— (Aug.)  Ralph  Hutton, 

13661  Carroll  Way,  Tustin,  Calif.  92680 
Seabee    Veterans    of    America — (Aug.)  Alex 

Sperrier,  6005  Warrington  Dr.,  New  Orleans, 

La.  70122 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Nov.  30,  1971 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Nov.  30,  1971   S  1,790,647 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    11,611,524 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    116,860 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1971    14,745 

New  Applications  rejected    3,129 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $40,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to  termination  of 
insurance  at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday 
occurs.  Available  up  to  four  full  units  at  a  flat 
rate  of  $24  per  unit  a  year  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  pro-rated  during  the  first  year  at  $2  a 
month  per  unit  for  insurance  approved  after 
January  1.  Underwritten  by  two  commercial 
life  insurance  companies,  the  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  California  and  United  States 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
American  Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is 
managed  by  trustees  operating  under  the  laws 
of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may  use  the 
full  words  "American  Legion."  Administered 
by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Division, 
P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to  which 
write  for  more  details. 
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Legion  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  Geiger  (right)  and 
Redmond  Roche,  Dominion  President  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Legion,  exchanged  ci- 
tations druing  the  Commander's  visit  to 
Ottawa  where  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Canadian   Legion   executive  board. 


U.S.    Submarine  Veterans — (July)    John  Mi- 

chaud,  Box  216,  Ceiba,  Puerto  Rico  00635 
U.S.    Submarine    Veterans    of    WW2— (Aug.) 

Ernst  Rosing,  1409  S.  East  Ave.,  Berwyn.  111. 
USS  Alabama  (BB60)  &  USS  Drum  (SS228)— 

(Aug.)  F.  Brumby,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  65,  Mobile, 

Ala.  36601 

USS  Albert  W.  Grant  (DD649)— ( Aug.)  Nick 

DeMarco,  303  Vine  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
USS  Astoria  (CA34)— ( Aug.)  H.  C.  Davis,  3829 

Lamp]  Avenue,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23452 
USS   Benner   (DD807)— ( July )    Luther  Botts, 

RR  #4,  Decatur.  111.  62521 
USS  Borie  (DD704  WW2  Crew)— (Aug.)  Stuart 

White.  29  Park  St.  W.  Warwick,  R.I.  02893 
USS  Callaway  (APA35)— ( Aug.)  Wallace  Shipp. 

5319  Manning  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
USS  Chandeleur  (AVIO)— ( Aug.)  Mrs.  Kenneth 

Boyd,  Route  4 — Box  145,  Culpeper,  Va.  22701 
USS  Fletcher  (DD445)— ( Aug.)  Keith  Snyder, 

R.D.  ±t2.  Germantown,  N.Y.  12526 
USS  Hailey  (DD556)— I  Aug.)  Gerry  Woodward, 

1700  Exchange  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104 
USS   Knight    (DD633-DMS40)— ( July )  Daniel 

Sachkowsky,    210    Pershing    Ave.,  Roselle 

Park.  N.J.  07204 
USS  Phelps  (DD360)— (Aug.)  Harold  Placette, 

3336  Roanoke,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  77640 
USS   Pittsburg,    Marine   Det    (WWl)— ( Aug.) 

Ralph  Tidball,  873  Boxthorn,  Newbury  Park, 

Calif.  91320 

USS  Santa  Fe  (CL60)— ( Aug.)  Dr.  G.  C.  Trimm, 
133  W.  18th  St.,  Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 

USS  Schenck  (DD159)— ( Aug.)  Albert  Knapp, 
20  Park  Ave.,  Framingham,  Ma.  01701 

USS  Ticonderoga  (CV14)— ( June)  Elton  Whit- 
ney, 2408  W.  Azalea  Dr.,  New  Port  Richey, 
Fla.  33552 

USS  Tuscaloosa  (CA37)  &  USS  Wichita  (CA45) 

— (Aug.)    Bernard   Wolters,   510  Elizabeth, 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  66101 
USS   Vance    (1943-46   DE387)— ( Aug.)  Harry 

Hess,  Jr.,  Box  28,  Stillwater,  N.J.  07875 
USS  West  Point  (WW2)— (June)  John  Daniel, 

519  E.  Nettleton,  Independence,  Mo.  64050 
USS  Wyman   (DE38)— ( Aug.)    Randy  Miller, 

Lee  Dr.  Route  11,  Box  61-D,  Pasadena,  Md. 

AIR 

2nd  Trp  Carrier  Sqdn — (Aug.)   Russell  Kop- 

plin,  3520  S.  Logan  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
6th  Serv  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Fred  Tichnell,  Box  250, 

Oakland,  Md.  21550 
11th  Bomb  Gp  H— (July)   Robert  May,  P.O. 

Box  11,  Perry sburg,  O.  43551 
20th    Aero    Sqdn    (1917-19)— (May)  Dewey 

Tharp,  Rt  #4,  Box  639,  Lutz,  Fla.  33549 
65th  Airdrome  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Russell 

Fuhrman,  324  Lexington  St.,  York,  Pa.  17403 
91st  Bomb  Gp,  H  (&  Supporting  Units,  Sta 

121,    Bassingbourn,    Eng.    1942-45)— (July) 

George  Parks,  109  Wilshire  Ave.,  Vallejo, 

Calif.  94590 

92nd  BG  &  Ist/llth  CCRC  &  ATT  Units  (Bov- 
ingdon,  Eng  WW2)— (April)  John  Mitchell, 
2525  Ocean  Blvd  F-4,  Corona  del  Mar,  Calif. 
92625 

125th  AACS  (Gaya,  India,  WW2)— (June)  Ross 
Miller,  8  Lockwood  Drive,  Roselle.  N.J.  072*^3 

269th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Arthur  Her- 
man, West  Salem.  Wis.  54669 

350  AAA  SI  Bn  fWW2)— (July)  Lewis  Brown, 
Jr.,  538  N.  Tampa  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32805 

376th  Air  Serv  Sqdn — (Julv)  Russ  Drucken- 
miller,  1124  Linden  St.,  Allentovm,  Pa.  18102 


388th    Bomb    Gp    H— (Aug.)    Edward  Hunt- 

zinger,  863  Maple  St.,  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 
487th  Bomb  Gp  H— (Aug.)  Russell  Grantham, 

3460  HoUenberg  Dr.,  Bridgeton,  Mo.  63044 
667th,    1099th    &    1100th    TEFTS  (1943-45)— 

(Aug.)  Robert  Susor,  903  Coy  Rd.,  Oregon, 

Ohio  43616 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea— (May)  William  Surgi, 
Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1172,  Rockville.  Md.  20850 

China  Burma  India — (Aug.)  Alfred  Frankel, 
120  Yellowstone  Rd.,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
Pa.  19462 

Iceland  Veterans — (May)  Dave  Zinkoff,  2101 
Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Dillingham  Post  30,  Dillingham, 
Alaska;  Turner  Branch  Post  330,  Tur- 
ner Branch,  Paintsville.  Ky.;  Mills  City- 
Gates  Post  159,  Mills  City,  Ore.;  Puesto 
Pedro  Quinoney  Velez  Post  149,  Yauco. 
Puerto  Rico;  Bamberg  Co.  Post  252, 
Denmark,  S.C.;  Rockville  Post  97.  Rock- 
ville, Va.  and  Winoski  Post  89,  Winoski, 
Vt. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimony  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Ralph  Valenzuela  and  John  Rabago  (both 
1971),  Post  68,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

George  D.  Wilbur  (1970)  and  Charles  E. 
Buttell  (1971),  Post  339,  Ventura.  Cal. 

William  L.  Brusstar  (1969),  Francis  L.  Nam- 
mond  and  Samuel  V.  Kostich  (both  1968),  Leo 
W.  Laird  (1967)  and  Karl  S.  Norton  (1969), 
Post  365,  Vista.  Cal. 

Jack  Blades  (1971),  Post  26,  Plant  City,  Fla. 

Ralph  A.  Becker  and  Robert  A.  Stella  (both 
1971),  Post  50,  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

Earl  R.  Andrews,  William  E.  Brumbaugh, 
Cornelius  Dovale,  Peter  J.  Koppenaal,  and 
Harry  B.  Lyons.  Post  259,  DeBary,  Fla. 

William  E.  Baker  (1971),  Post  277,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

Frank  B.  Coombs,  Wilder  H.  Fossett,  Arthur 
C.  Hodgkins,  Edwin  S.  Metcalf  and  Fred  H. 
Pinkham,  Post  42,  Damariscotta,  Me. 

John  R.  Nicholson  (1971),  Post  80,  Milli- 
nocket.  Me. 

George  Grosh  Snyder  (1971),  Post  222,  Clear 
Springs,  Md. 

Robert  L.  Potvln  (1971),  Post  204,  West  Boyl- 
ston,  Mass. 

Spencer  Burns  (1971),  Post  431,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bustar  A.  Oberg  (1972),  Post  557,  Deerwood, 
Minn. 

William  G.  Bilker  (1971),  Post  80,  Kansas 
Citv,  Mo. 

George  A.  King  (1971),  Post  264,  Marceline, 
Mo. 

Alois  T.  Gramlich  (1970),  Louis  Hauschild,  Sr. 
(1963),  Arthur  H.  Johnson  and  Louis  Hibbeler 
(both  1970)  and  Fred  R.  Lamb  (1969),  Post  32, 
Papillion.  Nebraska. 

Louis  E.  Ehlen  and  Hokan  B.  Kjellmark 
(both  1970).  Post  3,  Westfield.  N.J. 

Thomas  P.  Smith  (1971),  Post  117,  Bogota, 
N.J. 

Roland  Skillman  and  Walter  Turner  (both 
1970),  Post  177,  Old  Bridge,  N.J. 

Frank  Garafolo,  Paul  Giordano,  William 
Glynn,  Walter  J.  Hotter  and  Walter  Hess  (all 
19711,  Post  14,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Arthur  Gould  (1969),  Maurice  Frank  and 
Stanley  Nason  (both  1970),  Henry  Vogel  (1971) 
and  Jules  Gerstein  (1970),  Post  22,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Matthew  A.  Sinnett  (1972),  Post  113.  Bald- 
winsville,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Briamonte  (1971),  Post  143,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Ronald  L.  Martin  (1971),  Post  332,  Batavia, 
N.Y. 

Robert  Mullen,  Floyd  B.  Rancier,  William 
Rill,  Clifford  Roanger  and  Barnard  M.  Sockman 
(all  1967),  Post  418,  Phoenix.  N.Y. 

Mason  M.  McKinney,  Joseph  D.  O'Connell 
and  Paul  T.  Stahlbrodt  (all  1971),  Post  603, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Van  Etten  Svvartwovt,  Carl  S.  Warner,  Leon 
C.  M.  Wehner,  Joseph  Baird  and  Robert  F. 
Morris  (all  1972),  Post  685,  Port  Jervis.  N.Y. 

George  Wicks  (1971),  Post  821,  Clayton.  N.Y. 

Paul  C.  Radley  and  Arthur  W.  Hollenbeck 
(both  1971),  Post  832,  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y. 

Charles  Croser  (1970),  Post  834.  Westhamp- 
ton,  N.Y. 

Victor  Sieracki,  Edward  Jesella,  Joseph  S. 
Kacala,  Stanley  Ryskalczyk  (all  1970)  and 
James  H.  Hewitt  (1971).  Post  1322,  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.Y. 

Raymond  DeClerck,  Jr.  (1971),  Arnold  Jan- 
zen,  John  Davis,  Issac  DeBack  and  James  White 
(all  1970),  Post  1430.  Marion,  N.Y. 

James  C.  Farrell  (1971),  Post  1756,  Albany. 
N.Y. 

Henry  Berger  (1965),  Michael  M.  M'Auria 
(1962),  Gus  Maggio  (1965),  Joseph  Oliveri 
(1970)  and  Eric  A.  Roeckl,  Post  1812,  Plain- 
view,  N.Y. 

H.  B.  Wilfong,  Thomas  A.  Winkler.  Sr.  and 
C.  A.  Witherspoon  (all  1970),  Post  48,  Hickory. 
N.C. 

Grady  L.  Leonard  (1971),  Post  162,  Lexing- 
ton. N.C. 

Oscar  Anderson,  Paul  Bemhagen,  H.  P.  Cole- 
man, Amos  Conley  and  John  E.  Feichtner 
(1972),  Post  137.  Ellendale,  N.D. 

Lowell  Jackson.  Kittle  Listul,  R.  T.  McCon- 
nell,   Joe   Peterson   and   Howard   Tully  (all 

1971)  ,  Post  168,  St.  Thomas,  N.D. 

Leon  Alfson  and  Webster  Wohlwend  (both 

1972)  ,  Post  294,  Cayuga.  N.D. 

Charles  L.  Konkler,  Anthony  A.  Kreidler, 
John  P.  Kreidler,  Robert  L.  Lalie  and  William 
C.  Loving  (all  1970),  Post  11,  Lancaster.  O. 

J.  V.  Nedrow,  William  A.  Palmer.  Isaac  H. 
Scales,  John  N.  Shepherd  and  W.  Harold  Wil- 
kinson (all  1971),  Post  312,  Belmont.  O. 

Davis  Jackson,  Clarence  L.  Massengale,  Carl 
C.  Sehussler  and  Jessie  J.  Harrington  (all  1971), 
Post  119,  Boswell.  Okla. 

Clyde  R.  Stoudt  (1971),  Post  611,  Easton,  Pa. 

Anthony  J.  Lentz  (1971),  Post  739,  Hoken- 
dauqua.  Pa. 

Gottlieb  Adam,  Christ  Kappes  (1972).  Mark 
L.  Holmes,  Willie  Mack  (1970)  and  August  J. 
Maidinger,  Post  78,  Leola,  S.D. 

Carl  J.  Anderson.  Leon  Humphrey,  Jessee  E. 
Day,  John  W.  Bird  and  Earl  Kennedy  (all  1971), 
Post  36.  Salina,  Utah. 

W.  D.  Conner  (1961),  L.  B.  Lovelace  (1967). 
C.  M.  Owen,  L.  R.  Powell,  and  H.  V.  Terry  (all 
1971),  Post  8,  South  Boston,  Va. 

J.  M.  Simcox,  C.  P.  Smith,  Sr.,  R.  J.  Spangler, 
Sr.  and  Henry  F.  Stinnett  (all  1972),  Post  93. 
Buchanan.  Va. 

Donald  Nivison  (1963),  Richard  Barber, 
George  James,  Fred  Zumhoff  (all  1964)  and 
Harry  Hahhomd  (1965),  Post  160.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Alvi"  Mueller.  Reuben  W.  Neustedter,  Arthur 
Retzlaff,  John  A.  Rusch  and  Albert  Stark  (all 
1971),  Post  217,  Bonduel.  Wis. 


Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  v/e  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y." 
10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


A  gift  of  35  Christmas  trees  of  various 
sizes  went  from  Kings  County  (Brooklyn), 
N.Y.,  Legion  to  cheer  hospitalized  veterans 
at  Brooklyn  VA  Hospital.  County  Cmdr 
Joseph  Saia  and  Dr.  Milton  Ginsberg, 
Hospital  Dir.,  admire  a  tree. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question 


SHOULD  FEDERAL  JUDGES  BE 


FEDERAL  JUDGES  are  accountable  to  no  one.  They  are 
appointed  for  life. 
In  the  world  today  only  kings,  queens  and  emper- 
oi's  have  life  tenure.  Why  should  any  public  official 
in  free  America  have  lifetime  appointment? 

I  have  inti'oduced  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  that  federal  judges  be  subject  to  re- 
confirmation by  the  Senate  after  a  term  of  eight  years. 

It  is  time  that  we  made  federal  judges  more  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  Too  many  have  run  rampant  in 
asserting  authority  over  the  daily  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

For  most  of  the  nation's  existence,  the  unwritten 
canon  of  judicial  restraint,  as  expressed  by  such  great 
justices  as  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Hughes,  Cardozo  and 
Frankfurter,  was  one  of  our  most  hallowed  legal  prin- 
ciples. 

In  recent  years,  the  federal  courts  have  acted  under 
the  premise  that  the  Constitution  is  whatever  the 
judges  say  it  is.  Prayer  has  been  swept  from  our 
schools;  the  historic  right  of  a  legislature  to  redistrict 
itself  has  been  abolished;  sociological  treatises  have 
replaced  the  common  law. 

The  admirers  of  this  new  trend  have  called  it  "a 
judicial  revolution."  I  think  the  phrase  is  apt,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  revolution. 

The  revolution  which  began  in  the  Supreme  Court 
has  permeated  the  lower  federal  courts.  Judges  of 
these  courts  have,  in  many  cases,  arrogantly  assumed 
unto  themselves  the  prerogatives  of  lords  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Only  recently,  a  federal  court  ordered  a  state  to  fore- 
go the  election  of  local  officers — even  when  this  issue 
never  had  been  presented  to  the  court  by  any  of  the 


Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 
(Ind-Va.) 


parties  involved. 

At  least  one  federal 
judge  has  stated  that  he  is 
contemplating  the  consol- 
idation of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  two  counties  and 
one  city.  If  this  can  be 
done,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  judicial  enforcement  of 
total  mergers  of  cities  and 
counties? 

I  support  the  concept  of 
an  independent  judiciary. 
The  legislation  I  intro- 
duced simply  provides  a  method  by  which  the  courts 
might  be  made  more  accountable  to  the  people.  It 
states  that  judges  could  serve  in  office  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  after  which  term  they  would  be  auto- 
matically nominated  for  reconfirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. If  reconfirmed,  they  would  continue  to  serve  for 
another  eight  years.  Virginia  long  has  had  a  similar 
system  for  state  judges. 

In  fact,  nearly  all  states  have  fixed  terms  for  state 
judges.  This  has  not  destroyed  the  independence  of 
the  state  courts. 

I  feel  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  power  to  ratify  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
federal  judges  should  be  made  more  responsible  to 
the  people. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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RECONFIRMED  EVERY  EIGHT  YEARS? 


Rep.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo 
(D-N.Y.) 

7th  District 


I  DO  NOT  FAVOR  the  sys- 
i  tem  of  reconfirming 
federal  judges,  primar- 
ily because  I  believe  such 
a  procedure  would  subject 
judicial  officials  to  unnec- 
essary political  pressures. 
As  an  attorney  as  well  as 
a  public  official,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  our 
democratic  heritage  which 
includes  the  separation  of 
powers  among  those  serv- 
ing in  the  Executive,  Leg- 


islative and  Judicial  branches  of  government.  The  Ju- 
dicial branch  has  always  remained  above  the  political 
pressures  which  are  part  of  the  other  two  branches 
because  of  the  fact  that  judges  do  not  have  to  solicit 
votes  or  favor  from  any  interest  groups  or  constitu- 
ency. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a  basic  neces- 
sity if  that  branch  of  government  is  to  be  a  meaningful 
check  against  possible  over-utilization  of  power  by 
the  other  branches.  For  example,  we  would  certainly 
view  with  grave  concern  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
or  any  Federal  Court  deciding  a  case  just  prior  to  a 
reconfirmation  date  and  having  political  speeches 
made  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  confirm.  We 
would  certainly  not  want  to  encourage  U.  S.  Senators 
to  communicate  their  views  on  legal  issues  to  judges. 
We  would  not  want  the  President  to  exercise  a  veto 
power  of  any  kind  over  the  impartial  and  objective 
opinions  of  a  judge.  Yet,  those  are  precisely  the  kinds 
of  problems  which  a  reconfirmation  system  poses. 

Those  who  at  first  consideration  find  the  reconfirma- 
tion idea  justified  might  be  concerned  about  such 


sue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  1^ 


possibilities  as  incapacitated  judges  or  older  officials 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  workloads  of  federal  judges. 
I  would  point  out  to  those  persons  that  there  are  ex- 
isting procedures  for  removal  of  federal  judges  for 
cause. 

Another  problem  with  reconfirmation — one  which 
we  have  mentioned  briefly — is  who  will  be  given  the 
power  to  reconfirm.  Will  it  be  the  President,  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  a  bar  association  or  other  federal  judges 
forming  a  peer  group.  To  place  such  power  in  the 
hands  of  politically  elected  officials  jeopardizes  the 
separation  of  powers  principle  basic  to  our  democracy. 
To  place  that  kind  of  power  in  the  hands  of  non-elected 
officials  would  be  too  great  a  delegation  of  power. 

I  submit  that  the  sound  approach  would  have  us 
strengthen  the  present  system  of  appointing  federal 
judges  by  giving  more  thought  to  the  qualification  re- 
quired prior  to  original  appointment,  by  expanding  the 
peer  review  process  prior  to  appointment  and  by  es- 
tablishing criteria  for  conduct  of  federal  judges. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  the  idea  of  reconfirmation  im- 
practical and  dangerous  because  it  would  undermine 
the  judicial  independence  necessary  to  achieve  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Federal 
Judges  Be  Reconfirmed  Every  Eight  Years? 

IN  MY  OPINION  FEDERAL  JUDGES  SHOULD  BE  □  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  □  RECONFIRMED  EVERY  EIGHT  YEARS. 

SIGNED  


ADDRESS 
TOWN   .. 


STATE 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Wastilngton,  D.C.  20510. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Catfish  Farming 


As  EVERY  Southerner  knows,  the  channel 
catfish,  native  of  our  streams  and  lakes, 
in  addition  to  being  an  excellent  game  fish 
is  one  of  the  tastiest  dishes  on  the  sports- 
man's menu.  But  in  recent  years  the  wild 
channel  cats  have  been  in  short  supply  and 
a  new  agricultuial  industry  has  boomed — 
catfish  farming  in  home-made  ponds.  About 
80%  of  it  is  concentrated  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  where  the  climate 
is  temperate,  the  water  supply  abundant 
and  the  soil  suitable  to  pond  building.  Here 
ponds  can  yield  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds 
of  catfish  per  acre  over  a  three-year  rearing 
period.  The  current  total  yield  is  expected 


to  approach  30,000.000  pounds!  At  an  aver- 
age selling  price  of  40/-  per  pound,  dressed 
to  restaurants  and  alive  to  out-and-take 
ponds  where  a  f^e  is  charged  for  fishing,  it 
is  obvious  that  catfish  farming  has  become  a 
multi-million-dollar  business. 

Ponds  vary  in  size  from  one  to  10  acres 
and  are  about  three  feet  deep  except  at  an 
eight-foot  drainage  end  where  the  water 
level,  when  lowered,  concentrates  the  fish 
for  harvesting.  An  aerating  pump  is  used  to 
supply  oxygen  to  the  water  in  hot  weather. 
The  most  desirable  water  suppiv  is  a  well. 
Springs  are  also  a  good  source  if  their  flow 
remains  adequate  in  hot  weather.  Water 
taken  from  a  natural  pond  or  stream  is  apt 
to  contain  undesirable  fish  species  which 
will  compete  with  the  catfish,  and  it  must  be 
filtered  through  a  fiberglass  screen.  The  cost 
of  a  one-acre  pond  is  estimated  at  from 
$600  to  $1,000.  Larger  ponds  are  progres- 
sively cheaper  per  acre. 

Three  species  of  catfish  are  grown;  chan- 
nel, blue  and  white.  Although  their  flavor 
is  inferior,  the  latter  two  are  preferred  for 
sport  fishing,  because  the  blue  feed  on  the 
surface  and  the  white  feed  during  daylight. 
Large  operators  have  brood  ponds  where 
they  catch  and  raise  their  own  fry  from 
three-year-old  breeders.  Fish  hatched  in  the 
spring  are  six  inches  long  by  October  and 
are  ready  for  the  production  ponds,  stocked 
at  1,500  to  an  acre.  Other  farmers  buy 
fingerlings  from  breeders  at  from  5(''  to 
lOc  each  for  fish  up  to  six  inches  long.  A 
one-ounce  fish,  stocked  in  the  spring,  will 
grow  to  an  average  weight  of  1  '/i  pounds  in 
210  days.  They  are  fed  daily  a  pellet  feed 
which  costs  from  $5  to  $7  per  hundred 
pounds  ,or  approximately  $200  per  acre  for 
an  eight-month  period. 

With  enough  oxygen  and  food  and  pre- 
cautions against  disease,  channel  cats  are 
easy  to  raise  and  the  net  income  is  said 
to  be  higher  than  some  conventional  farm- 
ing enterprises.  For  further  information, 
write  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  at  one  of  the  following  addresses: 


Pacific  Region:  730  N.E.  Pacific  Street, 

Portland,  Ore.  97208 
Southwest  Region:   Federal  Bldg.,  500 

Gold  Ave.,  Alburquerque,  N.M.  87103 
North  Central  Region:  Federal  Bldg., 

Fort  Snelling,  Twin  Cities,  Minn.  551 1 1 
Southeast  Region:  809  Peachtree-Seventh 

Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30323 

PLACE  seeds  or  small  pieces  of  bread  on 
the  roof  of  your  camper  in  the  evening,  and 
you  won't  need  an  alarm  clock  to  awaken 
you  in  the  morning;  the  birds  will  do  it,  re- 
ports Mrs.  A.  Ross  of  Chicago,  111.  Of 
course,  you'll  be  an  early  riser. 

TO  PROTECT  your  food  larder  on  a  camp- 
ing trip,  blow  up  a  couple  of  toy  balloons 
and  tie  them  to  it,  suggests  George  Moe  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Any  night  marauder,  such 
as  a  raccoon,  will  pop  a  balloon  and  t,  ke 
off.  The  sound  will  alert  you,  too. 

SQUIRREL  SHOOTERS,  save  the  tails; 
they're  worth  money.  They're  needed  to 
fancy  up  the  treble  hooks  on  the  famous 
Mepps  spinners,  and  will  bring  from  8  to  14 
cents  each.  At  the  end  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son, send  them  to:  Sheldon's,  Inc.,  Box  800, 
Antigo,  Wis.  54409.  Write  for  instructions 
before  sending. 

IF  YOU  own  a  boat,  or  some  unusual  item 
of  outdoor  equipment  such  as  an  engraved 
firearm,  always  have  a  photo  of  it,  advises 
Robert  Schwehr  of  Sanborn,  N.D.  Then, 
if  it's  stolen,  the  photo  will  help  the  au- 
thorities trace  it  and  identify  it. 

SLEEPING  BAGS  will  keep  you  warm,  but 
then  when  you  climb  out  on  an  icy  morning 
you  must  put  on  cold  clothing,  or  shiver 
until  your  fire  starts.  The  remedy  is  to  take 
your  clothes  into  the  sleeping  bag  with  you, 
writes  Cathy  Toczek  of  Mountlake  Terrace, 
Wash.  They'll  stay  as  warm  as  you  are. 


".  .  .  this  place  has  great  accommoda- 
tions .  .  ." 
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LATEST  for  anglers:  freeze-dried  baits!  In 
13  varieties  from  frogs  to  crickets.  Just  soak 
them  in  water  and  they  resume  their  live 
texture,  aroma  and  color — everything  but 
the  wriggle.  Called  "Redi-Bait,"  from  Uni- 
versal Freeze  Dried  Products,  2  Bethpage 
Rd.,  Copiague,  N.Y.  11726.  Price:  $1  to 
$1.25  per  box. 

WHEN  you  leave  on  an  extended  hunting, 
fishing  or  camping  trip,  leave  an  ice  cube 
on  a  small  dish  in  your  freezer,  advises  Earl 
Vincent  of  Lakeview  Terrace,  Cal.  Then 
you  can  tell  when  you  return  whether  or  not 
your  electricity  was  temporarily  shut  off 
with  possible  spoilage;  the  ice  cube  will  have 
melted  and  refrozen  in  a  small  puddle. 

MAKE  A  GUN  case  from  an  old  pair  of 
trousers,  suggests  Richard  Reeser  of  Dixon, 
Cal.  Cut  off  a  pants  leg,  sew  together  the 
cufl"  end,  slip  the  shotgun  or  rifle  into  the 
leg  from  the  top  and  tie  with  a  string.  Not 
handsome,  but  it  protects  the  firearm. 

MITTENS  or  hunting  gloves  have  a  per- 
verse habit  of  being  dropped  in  the  wet, 
having  to  be  fumbled  for,  or  being  lost  en- 
tirely. The  remedy  is  a  trick  Ma  uses  on  the 
kids.  Anchor  one  mitt  to  each  side  of  your 
jacket  with  a  length  of  monofilament.  Then 
you  can  slip  them  off  and  forget  them  when 
you  need  your  hands. 

TO  MAKE  a  dull  winter  evening  useful, 
fashion  a  built-in  ruler  on  your  fishing  rod. 
Starting  above  the  handle,  wrap  a  narrow 
red  winding  every  inch  for  a  couple  of  feet, 
then  preserve  them  with  clear  lacquer.  Dabs 
of  red  fingernail  polish  will  do  instead  of 
windings,  but  the  job  won't  be  as  classy. 

NEW  sharpening  steel  for  sharpening 
knives  folds  into  a  saddle-leather  sheath 
handle.  It  has  a  hard  chromium-carbide 
surface  with  grooved  edges  to  dress  a 
knife  to  super  sharpness.  A  lanyard  fastens 
it  to  your  belt.  Made  by  Gerber  Legendary 
Blades,  14200  S.W.  72nd  Ave.,  Portland, 
Ore.  97223.  Price:  $7.50. 

WHEN  practicing  shotgun  shooting  with 
clay  pigeons,  to  sharpen  your  reflexes  paint 
some  of  the  pigeons  bright  red,  and  have 
the  thrower  conceal  them  from  you,  sug- 
gests Sidney  Jacobs  of  Bergenfield,  N.J. 
Then  when  a  red  pigeon  is  thrown,  don't 
shoot!  This  practice  will  train  you  to  iden- 
tify your  target  (species,  sex)  before  shoot- 
ing. 

COLOR  CHART  from  Remington,  titled 
"Know  Your  Ducks,"  will  help  you  identify 
waterfowl.  It  shows  seven  varieties  of  divers 
and  ten  puddlers,  in  pairs,  and  in  full  flight 
attitudes.  Size:  23x29  inches,  on  heavy  stock, 
can  be  hung  as  is  or  framed.  Price:  $3  from 
Remington  Sportsmen's  Library,  Box  731, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  06601. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Townhouses  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  built  by  Modular  Housing  Systems. 


They  Are  Not  Trailers 

— (Continued  from  page  30) — 


i 


homes  to  go  on  a  developer's  or  home- 
owner's site,  be  it  in  a  "park"  or  on  a 
lot  anywhere.  They  make  single  homes, 
multiple  family  homes,  "townhouses" 
and  "garden  apartments"  put  together 
modularly.  There  are  one-story  ranch 
types  and  two-story  homes.  Such  firms 
make  low  cost  housing  and  fancy  $40,- 
000  units.  There  are  modular  high  rises. 

Levitt  Building  Systems,  an  ITT  sub- 
sidiary, has  opened  the  first  of  a  planned 
national  chain  of  modular  home  fac- 
tories in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  backs 
up  its  claim  that  its  homes  are  better 
than  conventional  homes  by  offering  a 


five-year  warranty  on  structure,  mate- 
rials and  workmanship.  Most  manufac- 
turing plants  tend  to  serve  regional 
markets,  since  hauling  of  the  finished 
units  more  than  500  miles  sends  the  costs 
up  too  much. 

Now  there  are  appearing  on  the  scene 
firms  which  develop  the  parks  and  make 
the  homes.  The  new,  Pennsylvania-based 
Modular  Housing  Systems,  Inc.,  which 
grossed  $13  million  in  its  first  year,  will 
only  make  modulars  for  its  own  land 
development  sites. 

MHS  has  been  making  modular 
homes  in  Pennsylvania,  $40,000  homes 
in  Virginia,  beach  houses  in  Maryland, 
and  is  far  advanced  on  a  modular  high 
rise  project  in  Mississippi. 


The  Levitt  name  has  been  associated 
with  huge  conventional  housing  devel- 
opments since  the  1940's.  Levitt  has 
squeezed  the  most  out  of  usual  on-site 
home  building  since  it  put  up  the  origi- 
nal Levittown  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
a  quarter  century  ago — in  the  days  be- 
fore it  was  absorbed  by  ITT. 

Carl  Covitz,  Levitt's  marketing  vice 
president  at  Battle  Creek,  emphasizes 
that  so  far  the  modular  buyer  gets  a 
better  house  for  the  price,  not  a  cheaper 
one. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
testing  modular  units  made  by  22  pro- 
ducers in  Gaithersburg,  Md.  First  com- 
plete unit  to  be  tested  is  a  Levitt  module, 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


INFINITY  PHOTOGHAPHY 


Another  example  of  modular  housing  Is  this  townhouse  apartment  complex  in  Milton,  Pa. 
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WHY  RIP  UP 
YOUR  LAWN?  PLUG 
IN  ZOYSIA  GRASS 

By  Mike  Senkiw 

It's  true  the  things  peo- 
ple are  saying  about  Ama- 
zoy  Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia 
Grass.  (Reg.  T.  M.) 

It  grows  so  thick  and 
luxurious  that  walking  on 
it  is  unforgettable  .  .  .  like 
walking  on  a  thick,  pile 
carpet. 

Your  Zoysia  lawn  drives 
out  crabgrass  and  weeds 
all  summer  long.  It  stays 
green  and  beautiful  in 
blistering  heat  when  other  grass  burns  out. 
It  cuts  mowing  by  .  .  .  It's  pei-fect  for  sum- 
mer homes  and  "problem"  areas. 

There's  no  need  to  rip  out  your  old  grass. 
Plug  in  Amazoy  Zoysia  Grass  and  let  it  spread 
into  winter-hardy  beautiful  turf  that  never 
needs  replacement.  It  will  neither  heat  kill 
nor  winter  kill  .  .  .  merely  goes  off  its  green 
color  after  heavy  frost  and  regains  fresh  new 
beauty  every  Spring — a  true  perennial!  Every 
plug  guaranteed  to  grow  in  any  soil  in  your 
area. 


I  To  end  lawn  problems,  send  for  Free  Interesting 
_  facts  and  prices  of  Amazoy  incl.  Pre-Season  Bonus 
I  Offer.  No  obligation .  Mail  coupon  to  .  .  . 

I  Dept.  312,  ZOYSIA  FARMS 

I  641  4  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21  21  5 

I  Name  


.\ddrcss 


Cilv  iv:  State 


-Zip. 


STAIR  CLIMBER 
by  WECOLATOR 


Enjoy  your  nnulti-story  home 
without  climbing  a  single  step 
with  a  comfortable,  dependable, 
maintenance  free  Wecolator 
Stair  Climber.  Installs  quickly 
and  neatly  on  straight  or  curved 
stairways.  Operates  on  standard 
110  volt  household  service. 
Also  available  -  Cheney  Wheel- 
chair Lift  -  a  real  help  to  persons 
confined  to  wheelchairs. 


Write  or  telephone  for  a  free  brochure 
THE  CHENEY  COMPANY,  761  1  N.  73rd  St. 
Dept.  L,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53223 
414/354-8510 


Old  ^£6  \ORES 


Are  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
congestion  or  leg  sweUin^  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
juries? Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  toda^ 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

100  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,   III.  60610 


HERNIA  BRIEF 


New,  from  Encland  ...  no  metal  parts  .  .  .  light, 
comfortable  and  hysicnic.  Has  Miracle  Adjust-A-Pad— 
allows  instant  pad  adjustment.  Wear  this  modern  sup- 
port and  forget  about  your  hernia.  10  DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  _  NO  CASH  NECES.SARY  —  YOU  PAY 
ONLY  ON  SATISFACTION.  Send  for  full  details. 
SURGICAL  INTERNATIONAL  INC..  Dept.  33 
Box  24,  403  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Somerdale,  N.J.  08083 


UPHOLSTERING 


AND  DECORATING 
FOR  PROFIT!  •"'If^JJ^'" 

At  home,  we  show  you  how,  incl, 
tools,  kits  to  make  and  sell. 
Accredited  NHSC.  Approved 
Veteran  TraininB.  No  salesmen. 
Creative  UPHOLSTERY*. 
DECORATING  SCHOOL,  Dept. 
5221-022,  Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 


USE  ZIP  CODE  WHEN  ORDERING 


M.AX  i-;('KKii'r 


Modular  homes  come  in  a  wide  range  of  prices  and  sizes,  and  styles  run  from  the 
traditional  to,  as  above,  contemporary  designs.  Units  can  also  be  added. 


They  Are  Not  Trailers 

—  (Continued  from  page  43)  — 


.AUTHENTICATED  NEW.S 


and  it  will  finally  be  tested  to  destruc- 
tion before  the  bureau  is  done  with  it. 

Last  August,  Eugene  Gray,  of  the 
bureau,  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
the  module  exceeded  all  NBS  criteria 
"in  all  ways,"  that  in  strength  it  was 
"far  superior  to  anything  you  can  get  in 
a  conventional  home."  and  that  it  might 
be  able  to  stand  five  times  the  wind  that 
could  wreck  a  conventional  home — con- 
ceivably up  to  400  mph. 

All  22  companies  whose  modules  are 
being  tested  by  NBS  are  operating  under 
a  federal  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment "Operation  Breakthrough"  con- 
tract, aimed  at  eventually  lowering 
building  costs  by  mass  producing  homes 
in  segments  at  factories. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


The  interior  of  this  modular  home  features 
extensive  use  of  glass  walls. 


GUERDON  HOMI 


GUERDON  HOMES 


Completely  furnished  kitchens  (including 
linoleum  on  floors)  come  with  most 
modulars. 


This  attractive  entranceway  demonstrates 
the  versatility  attained  with  modulars. 
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LIVE  LONGER  AND  BETTER 

In  One  Of  The  Healthiest,  Sunniest  Climates  In  All  America-Oeming,  New  Mexico! 

Your  Own  Ranchette 
Just  '^349-Only "^6  a  Month! 

(^See  Below) 

Do  you  know  people  who  wake  up  to  sunshine  355  days  out  of  each  year  .  .  .  people  who  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  oppressed  by  humid  heat  in  the  summer  or  by  the  cold  clutch  of  winter 
damp?  Do  you  know  people  who  can  say  that  in  their  State  the  rate  of  cancer  and  heart  disease 
is  half  of  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole  faces?  Do  you  know  people  to  whom  a  suntan  is  a  year  'round 
commonplace?  We  know  such  people.  They  live  in  New  Mexico. 

There  isn't  a  place  on  earth  where  the  air  is  purer,  where  body  health  is  more  lavishly  be- 
stowed. No  place  where  the  words  at  the  top  of  this  page  —  live  longer  and  better  —  fit  more 
than  they  do  in  New  Mexico. 

And  in  all  New  Mexico  itself  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  climate  and  beauty  of 
the  region  surrounding  Deming.  As  spectacular  as  the  northern  portion,  but  without  the 
cold  of  winter.  As  dry  and  pure  as  Arizona,  but  not  as  hot  in  the  summer.  And,  as  actively 
vigorous  and  prosperous  as  the  city  you  now  live  in,  yet  without  the  fever,  without  the 


tension. 

To  live  anywhere  in  New  Mexico  is  to  live  better.  The  superb  climate, 
naturally  air-conditioned  in  the  summer  and  brilliantly  sunny  Jn  the  winter 
—the  breathtaking  beauty  of  a  lavish  Nature— the  young  vigor  of  a  state 
that  is  causing  a  business  and  investment  boom— these  are  the  reasons 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  already  have  come  here  to  live. 

Consider  then:  Here  in  the  center  of  this  miraculous  climate  and 
beauty  are  towns  which  have  grown  amazingly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Las  Cruces,  for  example;  In  1950  it  had  12,000  people.  By  1960,  37,000 
...  a  rise  of  300%  in  10  years— and  still  growing.  Like  Tucson  and 
Phoenix,  this  area  has  the  same  desert  allure,  where  pure  air,  pure  drink- 
ing water  permits  lovely  towns  to  flourish.  Statistics  show  the  same  85% 
of  possible  sunshine,  summer  and  winter,  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Beginning  3^/2  miles  from  the  flavorful  city  of  Deming  (population 
8,500)  are  24,000  acres  of  former  ranches  whose  farthest  boundary  is 
28  miles  from  town.  Spectacularly  set  off  by  the  breathtaking  Florida 
Mountains,  this  land  is  so  typical  of  the  romance  of  the  southwest  that 
it  has  been  photographed  for  the  covers  of  many  magazines.  In  this  lovely 
basin  every  DEMING  RANCHETTE  fronts  graded  earth  roads  already  dedi- 
cated to  Luna  County  in  widths  of  50  and  80  feet.  Every  Ranchette  has 
direct  access  to  avenues  leading  to  three  major  highways— U.S.  Highways 
80,  70  and  brand  new  Interstate  10. 

DEMING  is  blessed  with  water  which  is  called  "America's  finest  drink- 
ing water,  99.99%  pure."  There  are  homes  already  built  on  DEMING 
RANCHETTES  and  they  all  have  electricity.  When  you  are  ready  to  build 
your  new  home,  electricity  will  be  made  available  to  you.  Schools,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  shops,  movies,  golf  course,  tennis  courts— are  all  located 
In  the  growing  city  of  Deming.  Fertile  soil  is  yours  for  the  planting.  Al- 
most everything  will  grow  here  when  watered  -  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  trees. 

Deming's  friendliness  captivates  the  fancy  of  people  from  every  state 
in  the  Union.  To  visit  us  is  like  going  back  to  the  warmth  of  one's  own 
family.  Here  are  the  practical  benefits  of  living  anywhere  near  Deming. 

GOLF-The  Rio  Members  Country  Club  Golf  Course  is  right  in  Deming 
itself.  It  is  a  beautiful  course  with  the  Florida  Mountains  towering  in  the 
background.  You  play  12  months  a  year  and  green  fees  are  very 
reasonable. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING— What  are  you  after?  Deer,  antelope,  wild 
turkey?  Or  maybe  bear  mountain  lion?  Well,  you  can  get  deer,  quail  and 
big  jack-rabbits  right  in  your  own  backyard,  in  the  Floridas.  For  really  big 
game,  and  great  fishing,  try  the  Gila  National  Forest  60  miles  directly 
north.  Almost  2,000,000  acres  set  aside  for  camping,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Just  65  miles  to  the  northeast  is  the  Dam-Elephant  Butte  Reservoir, 
the  second  largest  man-made  lake  in  the  United  States  where  you  can 
boat,  fish,  swim  or  go  water  skiing. 

HORSEBACK  RIDING-You'll  find  the  Florida  Mountains  enthralling. 
Bring  along  a  treasure  pouch  and  join  other  rockhounds  seeking  amethyst, 
agate  and  opal. 

INVESTMENT  -  More  than  18,000  people  have  bought  Ranchettes 
through  the  mail  and  on  site. 

The  new  U.S.  Interstate  10  is  now  being  built  with  interchanges  right 
in  the  heart  of  Deming.  Consider  other  developments  such  as  the  new 
Retirement  Home  and  the  new  road  being  built  from  Palomas.  Mexico  (33 
miles  south  of  Deming)  into  the  interior  of  Mexico  and  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  Deming  has  a  tremendous  future. 

And  the  price  of  your  Ranchette?  Just  $349  for  a  full  half-acre  and  low 
monthly  payments  of  .$6,  including  Interest  at  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  6%.  At  this  moment  you  may  reserve  as  many  half-acre  sites  as  you 
wish  but  please  bear  this  in  mind:  DEMING  RANCHETTES  Is  not  an  enor- 
mous development  and  land  such  as  this  goes  fast.  At  these  prices,  you 
may  want  your  Ranchette  to  be  larger  —  one,  two  —  even  five  acres.  Send 


for  your  free  color  kit  now.  After  you  have  studied  the  material  sent  you 
and  discussed  it  with  your  friends  or  relatives,  you  may  reserve  as  many 
acres  as  you  wish.  And  you  take  no  risk.  Your  reservation  does  not  obli- 
gate you.  You  have  the  unqualified  right  to  change  your  mind  within  45 
days  after  we  send  your  Purchaser's  Agreement,  Property  Owner's  Kit, 
Maps  and  Photographs  —  15  days  to  go  through  the  portfolio,  check  our 
references,  talk  it  over  with  the  family.  If.  during  that  time,  you  should 
change  your  mind  your  reservation  will  be  cancelled  with  absolutely  no 
obligation.  Then  you  have  an  ADDITIONAL  30  DAYS  AFTER  you  have 
made  your  first  monthly  payment  to  change  your  mind  and  request  a  full 
refund  of  every  dollar  you  have  paid  In.  If  this  makes  sense  mail  the 
coupon  today. 

*The  terms  for  each  Vz  acre  are: 

Cash  Price   $349 

Cash  downpayment   6 

Unpaid  balance  of  cash  price  $343 

Unpaid  balance  is  scheduled  at  67  monthly  payments  of 
$6  and  1  monthly  payment  of  $2.95  for  each  Vz  acre, 
payments  including  interest  at  the  annual  percentage 
rate  of  6%  resulting  in  a  finance  charge  of  $61.95,  and 
a  total  of  payments  of  $404.95,  or  a  deferred  payment 
price  of  $410.95.  NOTE:  If  you  order  2  half  acres' (1 
acre),  double  all  of  the  above  figures  except  the  period 
of  repayment  will  remain  the  same.  For  3  half-acres 
(1  Va  acres),  triple  the  above  figures,  etc. 


SELECT  WESTERN  LANDS  INC.  DEPT.  DR  688C 
108  No.  Platinum,  Deming,  New  Mexico  88030 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  reserve  the  following  site: 

□  1/2  acre  □  1 V2  acres 

□  1  acre  □  2  acres 


I 

Please  rush  complete  details,  including  my  Purchaser's  Agreement,  Prop-  j 
erty  Owner's  Kit,  Maps,  Photographs  and  all  data.  It  is  strictly  understood  I 
that  I  may  change  my  mind  for  any  reason  within  45  days  after  I  receive  | 

I 

 I 


my  portfolio 
NAME 


ADDRESS  j 

CITY.  STATE  ZIP.  .  | 

"A  statement  and  offering  statement  has  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  I 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  filing  does  not  constitute  approval  of  the  sale  or  I 
lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Department  of  State  or  any  officer  thereof  I 
or  that  the  Department  of  State  has  in  any  way  passed  upon  the  merits  of  -such  * 
_  offering.  A  copy  of  the  offering  statement  is  available,  upon  reauest,  from  the  | 
jjubdivider.  N.Y.A.  1040-4  AD70LB  802CJ 
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How'j 
Your 


Hearing? 

Chicago,  111.  — A  free  offer  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  hear  but  do  not 
understand  words  has  been  announced 
by  Beltone.  A  non-operating  model  of 
the  smallest  Beltone  aid  ever  made  will 
be  given  absolutely  free  to  anyone 
answering  this  advertisement. 

Try  it  to  see  how  it  is  worn  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind.  It's  yours  to 
keep,  free.  It  weighs  less  than  a  third 
of  an  ounce,  and  it's  all  at  ear  level,  in 
one  unit.  No  wires  lead  from  body 
to  head. 

These  models  are  free,  so  we  suggest 
you  write  for  yours  now.  Again,  we 
repeat,  there  is  no  cost,  and  certainly 
no  obligation.  Write  to  Dept.  4830 
Beltone  Electronics  Corp.,  4201  W, 
Victoria,  Chicago,  111.  60646.  ,Adv.) 


MODULAR  HOUSINC  SYSTKMS.  INC. 


Buy  Quality  Tables  DIRECT  From  Our  Factorj;  and 

SAVE  MONEY! 


You  pay  no  salesman's 
commission  or  dealer's 
mark  up,  so  naturally  you  ^| 
can  buy  quality  tables,  ■ 
chairs  and  other  equip- 
ment  for  less  DIRECT  \m 
FROM  MONROE!  Mail  \M 
coupon  today  for  Mon-  \^ 
roe's  new  full  line  )9 
catalog.  /  / 


Please  mail  me  your  current  catalog. 


NAME_ 


ORGANIZATION- 

ADDRESS  

CITY  


_STATE_ 


^ZIP_ 


THE  MONROE  TABLE  CO. 

|_  1B_9  Church  St,  Colfax,  lowaJOOM  _  j 


HEAD  LETTUCE 


GREAT  LAKES  ICEBERG-TYPE 
ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  Solid  crisp 
heads.  Send  1.5c  for  big  packet  or  2  paclcets  CDCp 
for  2.5c  and  New  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog.     T  IlLt 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 
Dept.  306        ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS  61101 


MAKE  VS  ^2  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 


Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE! 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  LamlnatinR 
at  home,  spare  time,  can  give  you  as 
much  as  $12  each  hour  you  operate.  Table- 
tnp  machine  sets  up  anywhere.  Easy.  Fun. 
No  experience  needed.  We  furnish  every- 
thing We'll  even  help  finance  you.  No 
h<>u.se-to-housc  selling.  No  salesman  will  call, 

WARNER,  Dept.  l-8-bb,    1512  larvis,  Chicato,  IL  60626 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
its. Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
It's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools— Materials  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC,  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Vet.  Appd.  Send  name,  ad- 
dress &  Zip  for  FREE  book. 

Locksmithine  Institute,  Dept  1221-022, Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 


Model  of  high-rise  modular  currently  under  construction  in  New  Orleans. 


They  Are  Not  Trailers 

—  (Continued  from  page  44) — 


AU  1  HENTICATED  NEWS 


House  and  Home  magazine,  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill business  publication,  figures 
that  about  26,000  modular  homes  were 
built  in  the  United  States  in  1970  by  not 
quite  200  firms.  Last  June,  it  figured  that 
at  least  35,000  and  possibly  as  many  as 
80,000  would  have  been  built  during 
1971.  This  is  still  a  long  way  from  mass 
production.  About  2.1  million  housing 
units  were  built  in  the  U.S.  in  1971. 
House  and  Home  estimates  that  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  modulars  will  be 
established  as  a  "major  segment"  of  the 
U.S.  home-building  industry.  It  has  pub- 
lished a  handsome,  164-page  "House  and 
Home  Directory  of  Modular  Housing 
Producers,  1971,"  resplendent  with  ads 
of  the  many  segments  of  industry  that 
make  modulars,  or  whose  products  go 
into  them.  the  end 


Completed  high-rise  modular  in  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  is  product  of  Module  Communities. 


AUTHENTICATED  NEWS 


Module  Communities  is  also  supplying  units  for  these  high  rises  in  Vigneux,  France. 
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REWARD  ^ii.750.i)o 


FOR  THIS  COIN! 


Illustrated:  1804  silver  dollar 
—  1 9,000  minted,  only  1 2  ac- 
counted for  —  where  are  the 
rest? 


FOR  CERTAIN  COINS 
WE  PAY  UP  TO: 

CERTAIN 

'35,000.00 
.'16,000.00 
_»11J50.00 
_*5,500.00 
_'4,800.00 
_*4,750.00 
-'4,500.00 
-'3,500.00 
_'250.00 


Gold  Coins 
Before  1929 

Nickels 
Before  1945 

Silver  Dollars 
Before  1936 

Half  Dollars 
Before  1947 

Pennies 
Before  1919 

Dimes 
Before  1946 

Quarters 
Before  1941 

Half  Cents 
Before  1910 


Lincoln  Pennies 
Before  1940 


$500,000.00  SEARCH  FOR  RARE  COINS! 

OLD  AND  NEW! 


Stop  spending  valuable  coins  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars.  New  1972  catalogue  lists  hundreds  of  coins 
we  want  to  buy  and  gives  the  price  range  we  will 
pay  for  these  United  States  Coins.  Certain  half  cent 
coins  are  worth  up  to  $3,500.00  for  Canadian 
Coins.  Our  valuable  Coin  Book  may  reward  you 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Coins  do  not  have  to  be 
old  to  be  valuable.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  for  coins  dated  as  recently  as  1940  to  1956. 
Now  you  too  can  learn  the  rare  dates  and  how  to 
identify  rare  coins  in  your  possession  with  our  new 
1972  catalogue.  A  fortune  may  be  waiting  for  you. 
Millions  of  Dollars  have  been  paid  for  rare  coins. 
SEND  YOUR  ORDER  f6R  THIS  VALUABLE  COIN 
CATALOGUE  NOW!  Hold  on  to  your  coins  until  you 
obtain  our  catalogue. 

Send  $1.25  for  newest  Coin  Catalogue  to: 
BEST  VALUES  CO.,  COIN  DEPT.  C899 
160  Amherst  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J.  07019 


MAIL  MONEY-SAVING  NO-RISK  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON  NOW! 


BEST  VALUES  CO.,  COIN  DEPT.  C  899 

160  Amherst  St. 

East  Orange,  N.J.  07019 

Rush  your  Latest  1972  Coin  Catalogue  listing 
the  actual  price  range  you  will  pay  for  United 
States  Coins  listed  in  the  catalogue.  I  enclose  $1. 
plus  25^  postage  &  handling. 

Name   

Address   


City  

State    Zip 


YOUR  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED  IN  FULL 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  THIS  CATALOGUE. 
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Now!  Life  Insurance 

Birth  to  Age  75 


1000 


First  30  Days 
ONLY  250 
Per  Policy 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  anrl 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion.   Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 

Amounts  usually  issued  witliout  doctor 
examination.    NEW  LOW  RATES. 

Ages      Amount      Ages  Amount 
0  to  75    $1000    15  to  45  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Dale  of  birtti? 

3.  Height?  3a.  Weiglit? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Sex? 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  your  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct  from 
You  be  the  judge. 


Home  Office. 

Mail  to:  S.  B.  Hunt, 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &  ACC.  INS. 
344  American  Life  BIdg.,  St. 


Chairman 

CO.  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

Louis,  Mo.  63108 


THE  "CRIME"  OF 
IGNORANCE 

Ignorance  is  a  "crime"  when  it  becomes  a  handi- 
cap to  success.  In  today's  society  it  pays  to  know 
the  "rules"  ...  the  law.  The  Blackstone  School 
offers  a  program  of  reading  assignments,  for 
adults  who  have  completed  formal  schooling; 
especially  designed  for  people  who  expect  to 
accumulate  property,  lead  In  business  or  com- 
munity life. 

NOT  A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

Program  may  be  scheduled  to  your  interests  and 
time  covering  any  or  all  law  subjects.  FREE 
BOOKLET,  "The  People  vs.  You"  mailed  on  re- 
quest. No  salesman  will  call. 

BLACKSTONE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  oept  9i 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


k  FUND  RAISING 


DEPT 


Easy  way  lo  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
SSOO.OO  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Organiza- 
tion. 

^    PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 
749     BOX  1178,    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


THE  MANY  FACES  OF  THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 

 (Continued  from  page  12)  


huge  national  corps  of  addicts.  In  spite 
of  the  Legion's  seemingly  broad  interest 
in  almost  everything  for  the  good  of  this 
nation,  it  does  not  really  try  to  involve 
itself  in  everything.  Certain  subjects 
have  been  declared  "germane"  for  Le- 
gion expression,  and  its  commissions  are 
pretty  well  departmentalized  according 
to  broad  "germane"  subjects. 

Back  in  1950,  the  Legion's  initiative 
in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  was  activated 
by  its  Child  Welfare  Commission  (now 
Children  &  Youth).  The  effect  of  drugs 


The  Legion  statement  endorsed  the 
recent  changes  in  Defense  Department 
policy  to  find  and  rehabilitate  addicts 
who  are  in  service,  and  to  stop  giving 
dishonorable  discharges  for  addiction. 
The  statement  also  suggested  that  Legion 
posts  that  know  of  any  addicts  who  were 
given  earlier  dishonorable  discharges 
solely  for  drug  addiction  might  take 
steps  to  have  the  discharges  corrected. 
It  further  asked  the  armed  forces  to  re- 
view such  earlier  discharges  and  correct 
them  on  their  own  initiative.  It  asked 


"Must  you  go  out  tonight,  John?  Please 
don't  leave  me  alone  with  the  refrigerator!" 
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in  destroying  children  sparked  the  action 
then. 

In  1971,  four  Legion  commissions 
were  involved.  The  other  three  were 
Foreign  Relations,  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Rehabilitation,  and  National  Security. 

Foreign  Relations  had  an  interest  in 
formulating  Legion  support  for  the  State 
Department's  efforts  to  control  opium 
poppies  by  international  agreement. 

National  Security  and  Veterans  Affairs 
were  involved  because  of  the  marked  in- 
crease of  addiction  in  ( 1 )  the  armed 
forces,  and  (2)  among  newly  discharged 
veterans. 
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that  the  armed  forces  not  give  early 
discharges  to  addicts  but  keep  them 
to  the  end  of  their  enlistment  for 
rehabilitation.  Of  course,  many  addicts 
have  committed  civil  or  military  crimes 
which  make  honorable  discharges  im- 
possible. 

The  Army  is  creating  some  effective 
rehabilitation  centers,  and  screening  men 
under  its  command  for  addiction.  It  can 
order  them  to  take  rehabilitation  up  to 
the  point  where  enlistments  expire.  But 
unless  the  addict  voluntarily  signs  up  for 
an  extension  of  his  term,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue treatment,  it  cannot  hold  him 
longer.  This  puts  a  lot  of  the  problem 
on  the  Veterans  Administration,  though 
only  for  those  who  ask  for  care. 

VA  care  for  addicts  who  ask  for  help 
is  relatively  new.  As  in  many  things  the 
VA  does,  it  is  innovative  in  some  aspects 
of  addict  rehabilitation.  The  Legion 
statement  asked  that  the  VA  make  treat- 
ment programs  available  to  veterans  in 
neighborhoods  where  they  are  needed, 
and  not  confine  them  to  VA  hospitals. 
The  VA  is  doing  that  to  some  extent  in 
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many  cities — sometimes  using  old  store 
fronts.  Addicts  are  often  hard  to 
"reach,"  being  distrustful  of  officialdom 
and  "establishment."  In  an  earlv  experi- 
ment, the  VA  took  on  some  former  ad- 
dicts to  help  "reach"  new  patients,  and 
found  them  far  more  helpful  than  it  had 
dared  hope. 

The  Legion  statement  held  that  com- 
pulsory rehabilitation  of  addicts  is  gen- 
erally unworkable.  It  opposed  proposals 
to  commit  addict  veterans  to  VA  care, 
but  called  for  an  all-out  national  effort 
to  make  sure  that  rehabilitation  is  avail- 
able to  any  addict  who  asks  for  it. 

THE  LEGION  has  asked  ail  of  its  posts 
to  familiarize  themselves  as  well  as 
they  can  with  the  drug  situation,  and  the 
rehabilitation  means  available,  in  their 
communities.  Posts  which  get  this  in- 
formation have  been  asked  to  help  vet- 
eran addicts  who  seek  rehabilitation  by 
counseling  them  on  what  is  available 
locally.  Last  summer,  then  Nat'l  Com- 
mander Alfred  P.  Chamie  wrote  to  each 
post  directly  and  asked  it  to  get  such 
information  and  to  make  itself  known 
locally  as  a  source  of  advice  and  counsel 
for  veteran  addicts.  In  his  acceptance 
address  at  Houston,  the  new  Nat'l  Com- 
mander, John  H.  Geiger,  picked  up  the 
theme  as  one  of  top  national  and  local 
priority. 


"Would  you  give  me  an  Instant  replay  on 
that  weighing — this  time  in  slow  motion?" 

THp;  AMEIIK  AX  I.Kr.ION  MACA/IM: 


In  dense  population  areas,  posts  are 
asked  to  coordinate  what  they  do  with 
their  Legion  districts.  How  many  posts 
have  carried  through  is  presently  un- 
known, but  civic  projects  on  local  drug 
problems  have  been  initiated  in  quite  a 


few  states  by  Legion  state  and  district 
organizations.  Spot  samplings  have  also 
indicated  many  posts  that  are  cooperat- 
ing in  one  way  or  another  with  local  of- 
ficials who  are  combating  drug  abuse. 

The  Legion  statement  also  covered 
other  drug  abuse  than  the  use  of  heroin 
— marijuana,  barbiturates,  ampheta- 
mines, LSD.  alcohol,  etc.  In  this  space, 
I  have  elected  to  talk  almost  entirely 
about  heroin,  which  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  dangerous  to  the  most  people. 

In  total,  the  Legion  statement  agreed 
with  President  Nixon  when  he  declared 
drug  abuse  to  have  created  a  national 
emergency.  And  in  total  it  felt  that  every 
attack  on  the  drug  problem  must  be 
waged  simultaneously,  without  any  look- 
ing for  the  one  answer.  The  report  threw 
into  the  hopper  better  anti-drug  educa- 
tion, stronger  law  enforcement,  more  in- 
ternational control  of  opium,  court  and 
law  reforms,  stepped  up  rehabilitation, 
and  development  of  morphine  substi- 
tutes and  of  drugs  that  would  "cure" 
addiction.  It  said  they  are  all  necessary 
steps  "in  a  united  effort  to  the  end  that 
a  more  rapid  control  of  a  national  emer- 
gency may  be  accomplished."  the  end 
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A  CALMER  BLACK  AFRICA  EMERGES 

-(Continued  from  page  19)- 


dictated  by  pangs  of  conscience.  This 
may  have  been  admirable  on  the  part  of 
the  white  rulers,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  men 
who  win  independence  by  struggling  for 
it  learn  more  about  the  requirements  of 
exercising  political  power  than  men 
whose  knowledge  of  politics  is  drawn 
largely  from  observing  a  colonial  ad- 
ministration, or  by  holding  favored  posi- 
tions in  that  administration,  as  the  black 
elite  did  for  years. 

When  the  Europeans  suddenly  left, 
they  handed  over  the  machinery  of 
power  in  many  cases  to  their  ex-aides. 


in  British  Africa.  Malawi's  Supreme 
Court  is  all  white.  British  experts  operate 
Zambia's  communications  systems  and 
serve  as  advisors  in  many  of  Kenya's 
government  ministries. 

In  French  Africa,  it  is  the  same  story. 
French  technical  counselors  are  in 
Gabon  in  force,  and  in  the  Ivory  Coast 
capital  of  Abidjan  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  French  as  in  1960.  In 
Niger,  the  French  still  control  the 
schools  and  have  sparked  complaints 
that  students  are  required  to  study  the 
same  subjects  at  the  same  levels  of  pro- 


"Is  that  your  car  with  the  motorcycle  on  the  hood  out  there,  Mac?" 
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The  offices  and  symbols  of  power  were 
taken  over  by  the  African  elite.  Thus, 
the  new  rulers  were  men  ingrained  in  the 
ways  of  European  rule.  They  might 
detest  their  former  white  masters  but 
they  had  absorbed  many  colonial  values, 
including  European  contempt  for  the  un- 
educated black. 

The  people  had  for  the  most  part  pas- 
sively accepted  rule  by  European  aliens 
and  now  they  accepted  much  the  same 
rule  from  alienated  Africans.  And,  nat- 
urally, the  elite  resisted  any  real  social 
change,  for  such  change  would  reduce 
their  power,  tlieir  income  and  their  sense 
of  superiority  over  their  black  brothers. 

Because  of  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  many  fledgling 
nations  the  Africans  still  depend  heavily 
on  the  whites. 

Of  34  black  African  airlines,  several 
have  begun  using  native  pilots  on  local 
hops,  but  only  Ethiopia,  which  has  been 
independent  for  centuries,  uses  native 
captains  on  its  major  airline  runs. 

The  European  influence  is  still  strong 


ficiency  as  youngsters  in  Paris.  In  other 
words,  the  schools  are  programmed  for 
the  students  who  will  go  on  to  univer- 
sities, even  though  they  are  outnumbered 
nearly  1 ,000  to  1  by  kids  who  should  be 
learning  to  farm. 

The  lot  of  the  African  farmer  is  hard 
and  offers  little  reward.  Neither  the  semi- 
arid  savanna  nor  the  tropical  rain-forest 
makes  rich  farmland.  In  the  savanna,  the 
land  is  baked  during  the  long  dry  season 
and  when  it  does  rain  the  precipitation 
is  too  brief  for  the  land  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  moisture.  And  the  soil  of 
the  rain  forest,  despite  its  luxuriant 
growth,  provides  poor  nourishment  for 
food  crops. 

The  land  that  can  be  tilled  provides 
only  a  bare  living  since  each  acre  in  pro- 
duction requires  at  least  five  acres  in 
fallow  because  of  primitive  African 
methods.  Every  few  years  the  farmer 
must  go  through  the  arduous  task  of 
clearing  another  piece  of  bushland.  In- 
credibly, neither  animal  power  nor  the 
wheel  are  used  to  supplement  the  muscle 
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of  the  farmer.  The  only  tools  available 
to  most  Africans  are  a  short-handled 
hook  known  as  the  daba  and  a  machete- 
type  knife. 

Tobacco  fields  near  the  Niger  River  in 
West  Africa  are  irrigated  by  water  car- 
ried from  the  river  by  hand  in  cala- 
bashes. Watering  a  little  over  two  acres 
takes  more  than  6,000  hours  of  human 
labor  a  year.  And  yet  a  donkey  turning 
a  water  wheel  with  a  bamboo  gutter  to 
take  the  water  to  the  field  would  do  the 
work  of  four  men.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  donkeys  can  be  found  in  Niger  and 
the  wheel  is  not  hard  to  make. 

The  African  is  probably  plagued  by 
more  forms  of  illness  than  his  fellow  man 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  European 
medicine  has  made  inroads  against  such 
killers  as  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  plague, 
sleeping  sickness  and  leprosy.  But  there 
are  a  host  of  other  ailments  that  maim 
and  cripple  their  victims.  The  streets  of 
many  African  cities  are  crowded  with 
the  halt  and  lame  and  in  We=t  Africa 
there  are  villages  where  the  entire  adult 
population  is  blind. 

DESPii  E  the  bleak  picture  and  the  de- 
pendence on  the  whites,  a  definite 
Africanization  move  is  under  way.  with 
Africans  slowly  taking  over  the  jobs  of 
non-Africans.  Most  Europeans  have  al- 
ready been  withdrawn  from  decision  and 
policy-making  roles.  The  technical  advi- 
sors have  stayed  on  because  blacks  still 
lack  the  training  to  acquire  technical 
know-how.  Most  Africans  still  are  not 
equipped  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves, since  they  do  not  comprehend  a 
money  economy  and  lack  technical  skills 
or  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  But  those 
with  a  little  capital  at  their  disposal  are 
getting  their  feet  wet  in  the  world  of 
business. 

For  one  thing,  a  move  is  being  made 
to  break  the  stranglehold  which  nonciti- 
zen  groups  like  the  Lebanese  in  West 
Africa  hold  over  certain  economic  sec- 
tors. In  Ghana,  for  instance,  Lebanese 
are  now  being  excluded  from  transport 
and  retail  trade. 

The  new  African  leaders  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  In  the  early  1960's,  the 
infant  governments  put  few  of  their  re- 
sources, foreign  or  domestic,  into  devel- 
opment. Instead,  the  money  was  poured 
into  nonproductive  showpieces;  palaces, 
sports  stadiums,  armies  and  airlines.  Mali 
poured  a  fortune  into  Soviet-built  jets  for 
largely  useless  international  runs,  while 
Madagascar  set  up  a  domestic  route  at 
ruinous  cost.  The  African  leaders  ap- 
parently did  not  know  or  care  about  the 
fact  that  a  peasant's  prospects  for  the 
future  would  be  made  far  brighter  by  a 
road  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
get  a  crop  to  market  than  by  peering  at 
a  jetliner  soaring  over  his  village. 

Politically,  however,  the  rulers  of 


'Just  hold  it  under  your  tc^gue  and  stop 
referring  to  It  as  a  'He-detector'." 
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Africa's  newly  emerging  states  are  the 
heads  of  their  own  houses.  A  decade 
after  the  march  toward  statehood  began, 
it  has  become  clear  that  no  great  power 
has  been  able  to  impose  its  will  on  Africa 
as  fullv  as  it  misht  wish.  The  former 


colonial  powers,  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Spain,  have  retained  consid- 
erable economic  influence,  but  they  have 
run  into  opposition  politically.  The  Bel- 
gians in  the  Congo,  the  British  in  Tan- 
zania and  the  French  in  Mali  have  had 
to  accept  political  developments  they 
did  not  like. 

For  a  while,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  entertained  hopes  of  gaining 
a  foothold  in  Black  Africa.  Ghana  in- 
clined in  that  direction,  as  did  Mali  and 
Guinea,  but  Nkrumah  was  overthrown 
in  Ghana,  Keita  was  ousted  in  Mali  and 
Guinea's  Sekou  Toure  has  only  survived 
as  an  agile  tightrope  walker.  The  U.N. 
blocked  the  blossoming  of  the  Soviets' 
full  ambitions  for  the  Congo. 

Communism  has  failed  to  take  hold 
in  Africa,  experts  say,  because  tribal  ties 
and  teachings  which  feature  land  owner- 
ship present  a  strong  barrier  to  Marxist 
thought.  There  is  also  the  persistence  of 
Western  political  ideals  which  are  a  heri- 
tage of  the  colonial  era. 

Since  the  United  States  played  only 
a  slight  role  in  promoting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  African  colonies,  it  has  been 
more  remote  than  the  European  nations, 
except  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Even  then  the  word  from  Wash- 
ington was  "hands  oft."  As  Asst.  Sec'y  of 
(ContiiniL'd  on  pci'^e  52) 
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A  CALMER  BLACK  AFRICA  EMERGES 

 (Continued  from  page  51)  


State  G.  Mennen  Williams  put  it  in  1961 : 
"We  want  for  Africa  what  the  Africans 
want  for  themselves." 

Despite  their  many  mistakes,  the  Afri- 
can leaders  have  been  more  successful 
than  the  departing  colonial  administra- 
tors predicted.  A  favorite  forecast  in 
1960  was  "After  we  leave,  the  tribes  will 
be  at  each  other's  throats."  Many  of 
them  have  been.  Tribal  differences 
caused  tragic  upheavals  in  the  former 
Belgian  Congo  and  Nigeria,  but  for  ev- 
ery case  of  tribal  bloodshed  there  are 
dozens  of  places  where  different  peoples 
live  peacefully  side  by  side. 

Hapgood  says  that  deliberate  crimes 
of  violence  are  more  rare  in  African  cit- 
ies than  in  those  of  the  United  States 
and  are  virtually  nonexistent  in  the  vil- 
lages. 

Two  kinds  of  rule  predominate  in 
Africa  today.  One  is  rule  by  an  elderly 
man  who  represents  his  country's  na- 
tionalism and  who  projects  a  special 
image  for  his  people,  says  African 
scholar  Nancy  L.  Hoepli.  Examples  are 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia,  the 
late  President  William  V.  S.  Tubman 
of  Liberia  and  Presidents  Kenyatta  of 
Kenya  and  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny  of 
the  Ivory  Coast. 

The  second  kind  is  the  military  take- 
over in  which  one  member  of  the  elite 
shoves  another  from  power.  In  nine 
countries — Nigeria,  Ghana.  Dahomey, 
Algeria,  the  former  Belgian  Congo,  Up- 
per Volta,  the  Central  African  Republic, 
Togo  and  Sierra  Leone — the  military  as- 
sumed power  directly,  to  popular  ac- 
claim. In  several  other  states,  tne  threat 
of  military  force  has  been  behind 
changes  in  regimes.  And  in  a  number  of 
countries,  the  mere  rumor  of  a  military 
coup  prompted  the  party  in  power  to 
change  its  policies  in  line  with  the  wishes 
of  the  military. 

For  most  African  states,  the  first  dec- 
ade of  autonomy  was  one  of  trial  and 
error  both  in  developing  trade  and  the 
complex  business  of  self-rule.  They  man- 
aged to  gain  strength,  however,  by  form- 
ing economic  and  political  groups  such 
as  the  Organization  for  African  Unity 
which  came  into  being  in  1963.  There 
are  also  regional  alliances  designed  to 
promote  economic  development.  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Tanzania  formally  inaugu- 
rated the  East  African  Community  in 
1967.  It  was  a  cautious  move  back  to 
the  common  market  these  states  enjoyed 
when  they  were  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

In  central  Africa,  Cameroon,  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Chad,  Gabon  and 
the  former  Belgian  Congo  have  had  a 
customs  union,  and  common  external 
tariff  and  development  policies  since 
1966. 


In  West  Africa,  12  countries  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  coordinate  their 
economic  development. 

How  far  have  the  individual  countries 
progressed  since  they  achieved  state- 
hood? A  glance  at  some  gives  an  idea. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo — 
as  the  former  Belgian  colony  was  called, 
but  which  recently  changed  its  name  to 
Zaire — appears  to  have  survived  a  major 
attempt  to  split  it  asunder.  After  years 
of  violence  and  communist  agitation, 
things  appear  much  brighter  for  this 
vast  land  whose  16  million  people  dwell 
in  an  area  as  large  as  all  of  the  United 


by  evolving  a  system  based  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  candidates  all  belonging  to  the 
ruling  Kenya  African  National  Union 
Party.  When  this  system  was  first  tried 
out  in  December  1969,  five  cabinet  min- 
isters and  55  members  of  parliament  lost 
their  seats.  Unlike  many  of  its  black 
neighbors,  Kenya  has  made  a  profitable 
thing  out  of  farming.  Despite  the  exodus 
of  most  of  the  3,500  Europeans  who 
ran  farms  there  before  independence, 
Kenya  has  boosted  such  agricultural  ex- 
ports as  coffee,  tea  and  wheat  to  record 
levels. 

In  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  road  to  pros- 
perity has  been  by  way  of  private  enter- 
prise. Foreign  investment  there  is  wel- 
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States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a 
decade  of  turmoil  a  foreigner  can  travel 
safely  through  most  of  the  country.  New 
cars  and  refrigerators  are  on  display  in 
Kinshasa,  the  capital  city.  Copper  out- 
put has  been  soaring  and  is  set  to  expand 
further  in  the  next  few  years.  Even  the 
decimated  agricultural  areas  in  the 
northern  Congo  are  on  the  way  to  recov- 
ery after  the  devastation  of  war. 

In  Nigeria,  the  scars  of  bloody  civil 
war  are  also  healing  slowly.  Oil  produc- 
tion is  the  spark  plug  toward  recovery 
in  Nigeria  where  the  output  exceeds  1 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day. 

If  Ghana  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
shown  that  temporary  military  rule  can 
sometimes  prove  beneficial.  When  a  mili- 
tary coup  toppled  Nkrumah's  corrupt 
"socialist"  dictatorship,  the  insurgent 
leaders  promised  to  restore  civilian  rule 
as  soon  as  possible.  Three  years  later,  in 
August  1969,  this  promise  was  kept.  A 
new  regime  was  elected  which  has  under- 
written the  free  enterprise  society  set  up 
by  the  military. 

Kenya  has  been  set  up  as  a  democracy 


corned.  The  country  is  the  world's  third 
largest  producer  of  coffee,  and  exports 
of  rubber,  pineapple  and  bananas  are 
flourishing.  With  investors  from  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  nations 
making  the  Ivory  Coast  their  African 
base,  the  country  is  moving  away  from 
total  reliance  on  agriculture  toward  a 
large  role  in  industry.  But  the  govern- 
ment has  paid  for  its  wave  of  prosperity 
with  low  salaries  and  a  high  cost  of  liv- 
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ing.  There  is  also  considerable  unem- 
ployment of  natives,  while  trained  for- 
eigners run  the  nation's  economy. 

Gambia  has  only  350,000  inhabitants 
spread  over  an  area  the  size  of  Los  An- 
geles County.  Its  one  shoe  store  is  usually 
out  of  shoelaces  and  its  annual  budget 
of  $8  million  would  not  run  the  average 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  But  little 
Gambia  has  been  thriving  on  a  modest 
scale  since  it  became  independent  in 
1965.  Peanuts  and  tourists  are  Gambia's 
main  sources  of  income.  But  smuggling 
is  also  lucrative.  An  official  source  in 
neighboring  Senegal  has  estimated  that 
$5  million  is  lost  annually  to  Senegalese 
coffers  because  of  Gambia's  two-way 
smuggling.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
Gambian  man,  woman  and  child  would 
have  to  smoke  three  packs  a  day  to  con- 
sume all  the  cigarettes  that  funnel  across 
Gambian  borders.  But  life  is  peaceful  in 
Gambia.  The  country  has  no  army  and 
has  had  no  major  disturbances  since  a 
slave  revolt  in  the  early  1600"s. 

Tanzania,  a  land  of  rolling  plains  and 
plateaus,  depends  on  agriculture  and 
livestock  for  80%  of  its  foreign  trade. 
With  a  gross  national  product  of  more 
than  $720  million,  it  is  not  self-sufficient 
in  food  and  has  to  rely  on  imports  fi- 
nanced by  its  sale  of  cloves,  which  make 
up  80%  of  the  world's  output.  Britain 
remains  Tanzania's  major  trading  part- 
ner, taking  more  than  30%  of  its  exports 
and  providing  about  33%  of  its  imports, 
but  this  exchange  has  suffered  for  poli- 
tical reasons.  When  Tanzania  became 
the  first  to  carry  out  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity's  resolution  to  break  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Britain  if  it  didn't 
take  concrete  steps  to  end  the  Rhodesian 
rebellion,  the  African  state  lost  a  pro- 
posed British  loan  of  nearly  $20  million. 
The  money  had  already  been  allocated 
and  in  effect  spent  by  Tanzanian  minis- 
tries. 

UGANDA,  a  landlocked  country,  lies  in 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Nile  and  has 
a  predominantly  farm  economy,  but  only 
25%  of  the  arable  land  is  used  for  cash 
crops.  Uganda  is  the  biggest  producer 
of  coffee  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  does  a  thriving  business  exporting 
tea,  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Slow  but 
sure  progress  is  being  made  by  this  East 
African  republic  toward  development  of 
diversified  agriculture. 

Uganda  has  placed  emphasis  on  di- 
versification and  expansion  of  both  cash 
and  food  crops  to  avoid  overdependence 
on  coffee  and  cotton. 

Guinea  found  itself  virtually  isolated 
after  it  voted  for  autonomy  in  1958.  The 
French  withdrew  almost  completely,  and 
other  Western  nations  adopted  an  aloof 
attitude.  Guinea  soon  began  establishing 
relations  with  various  communist  na- 
tions, but  stoppsd  in  1961  when  the 


Soviet  ambassador  was  ousted  for  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. Guinea  then  sought  rapprochement 
with  the  West,  particularly  the  United 
States.  But,  by  1965,  the  pendulum  had 
swung  back  and  Guinea  was  again  on 
cordial  terms  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
Red  China.  This  would  be  academic, 
except  for  the  fact  that  Guinea  has  a 
mountain  of  iron  ore  and  the  world's 
second  largest  deposits  of  bauxite 
(aluminum  ore). 

In  recent  years,  the  East  African  na- 
tions of  Kenya.  Tanzania  and  Uganda 
have  placed  increasing  stress  on  forging 
new  ties  to  the  south  with  Zambia. 

Landlocked  Zambia  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  sealed  off  when  Rhodesia 
made  its  unilateral  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Britain  in  1965.  threat- 
ening the  Zambian  lifeline  through  Rho- 
desian territory.  As  a  result.  Zambia 
looked  to  the  northeast  to  the  Tanzanian 
ports  of  Mtwara  and  Dar  es  Salaam  for 
outlets  for  its  copper  and  other  exports. 


and  as  a  source  for  import  of  the  1 8,500 
tons  of  oil  it  needs  every  month  to  keep 
its  industry  going. 

In  the  former  French  colonies  of  West 
Africa,  Upper  Volta,  Mali,  Niger,  Chad, 
Dahomey,  and  in  such  tiny  states  as 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  in  East  Central 
Africa,  only  the  prospect  of  discovering 
mineral  riches  offers  much  hope  of  rais- 
ing the  present  low  living  standards. 
There  have  been  some  bright  signs.  The 
Republic  of  Niger,  a  large  semi-desert, 
finds  itself  rich  in  uranium,  and  Ameri- 
can oil  experts  have  reported  an  offshore 
petroleum  find  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
Dahomey. 

Africa  has  enormous  mineral  and  wa- 
ter power  potential  and — despite  barren 
areas — vast  .stretches  of  fertile  land.  It 
is  underpopulated  and  underexploited. 
Properly  cultivated,  its  arable  lands 
could  feed  all  mankind.  Today,  the 
heady  intoxication  of  independence  is 
giving  way  to  the  soberer  task  of  starting 
to  realize  the  potential.  the  end 
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WASHINGTON'S  RETREAT  FROM  NEW  YORK 

■(Continued  from  page  25) 


Post  Road  cros.sed  Hutchinson's  River. 
To  trap  the  entire  American  army,  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  sweep  across  the 
Bronx. 

This  time,  the  American  bacon  was 
saved  again  by  Col.  John  Glover  and  his 
Marblehead  men.  the  sailors  who'd  fer- 
ried Washington's  army  from  Brooklyn 
Heights  to  Manhattan.  Glover  and  his 
750  men  bottled  up  the  British,  allowing 
the  Continental  Army  to  reach  their  new 
base  unmolested. 

By  Oct.  23,  about  14.000  Americans 
were  encamped  at  White  Plains,  where 
there  were  huge  depots  of  supplies.  Four 
days  later,  the  British  attacked. 

Westchester  was  not  like  Manhattan 
Island.  Hillier  and  heavily  wooded,  it 
made  defense  easy  and  attack  difficult. 
For  three  days,  the  two  armies  skir- 
mished around  White  Plains,  The  Amer- 
icans were  pushed  back  a  bit,  but  nei- 
ther side  scored  any  decisive  victories. 
Howe  had  his  opportunities,  but  inex- 
plicably he  didn't  take  them. 

Finally,  Washington  decided  to  re- 
treat a  few  miles  north,  to  North  Castle, 
behind  the  Croton  River,  into  territory 
even  more  hilly  and  heavily  wooded. 
Here,  he  felt  almost  certain.  General 
Howe  couldn't  dislodge  him  no  matter 
how  many  troops  he  had. 

Evidently,  Howe  agreed.  During  the 
night  of  Nov.  4,  the  British  commander 
and  his  entire  body  of  troops  withdrew 
from  White  Plains.  To  the  American 
troops,  it  looked  like  a  retreat.  But  Wash- 
ington and  his  generals  knew  better.  The 
only  question  was  where  the  British  were 
going  to  strike  next.  The  Americans 
guessed  that  the  British  were  headed  to- 
ward New  Jersey.  Then  again,  they 
might  be  headed  up  the  Hudson,  to  Al- 
bany. Or  they  might  be  planning  to  re- 
turn to  Westchester  and  advance  in  New 
England.  Or  they  might  even  be  consid- 
ering an  attack  on  Fort  Washington. 


Washington  had  to  defend  against  all 
these  possibilities.  He  left  General  Lee 
with  7,000  men  at  North  Castle  to  pre- 
vent a  British  march  into  New  England. 
General  Heath  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand 4.000  men  at  Peekskill,  to  stop  a 
British  advance  up  the  Hudson.  Wash- 
ington himself  led  2,000  men  across  the 
Hudson  to  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  to  join  the 
number  of  American  troops  Greene 
commanded  in  that  area. 

As  for  Fort  Washington,  the  General 
listened  to  Greene's  entreaties  and  left 
2,000  men  there.  Greene  was  sure  they 
could  hold  the  fort,  which  would  be  a 
knife  in  the  ribs  of  the  British  .so  long  as 
American  troops  occupied  it. 


W: 


''ashington's  small,  unreliable 
army  was  now  broken  into  small 
pieces.  He  was  confused  about  the  ene- 
my's intentions.  He  was  dog-tired.  He'd 
lost  almost  all  confidence  in  his  officers 
and  troops.  It  was  the  perfect  setting  for 
the  most  serious  mistake  Washington 
was  to  make  during  the  entire  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Fort  Washington  was  located  on  a 
bluff  230  feet  above  the  Hudson,  near 
the  present-day  Cloisters  museum  and 
George  Washington  Bridge.  In  Novem- 
ber 1776,  the  fort  was  an  open,  five- 
sided  earthwork  with  a  ba.stion  at  each 
corner.  Washington  had  never  thought 
the  fort  was  all  that  strong,  but  Generals 
Greene  and  Putnam  and  Col.  Robert 
Magaw,  the  garrison  commander,  were 
all  sure  it  could  hold  out  against  almost 
any  enemy. 

On  November  7,  three  British  war- 
ships sailed  up  the  Hudson,  past  the  fort, 
avoiding  the  obstacles  sunk  in  the  river. 
This  meant  the  British  could  easily  land 
troops  north  of  the  fort,  or  bypass  it  en- 
tirely and  let  it  wither  on  the  vine,  cut 
off  from  relief. 

Still,  Washington  listened  to  Greene's 


"Here  are  your  slippers,  pipe,  newspaper,  beer,  sandwiches,  TV  guide 
and  channel  selector — can  I  go  to  my  woman's  lib  meeting  now?" 
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pleas  to  maintain  the  fort.  "You  are  on 
the  spot,  I  leave  it  to  you."  Greene  rein- 
forced the  garrison  with  Fort  Lee  troops, 
until  a  total  of  3,000  Americans  were  in 
place. 

By  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  15,  Howe 
had  surrounded  Fort  Washington  with 
13,000  men.  He  called  for  the  fort's  sur- 
render, but  Colonel  Magaw  contemp- 
tuously refused. 

The  next  morning,  Washington, 
Greene  and  Putnam  were  rowed  over 
from  Fort  Lee  to  make  a  final  decision 
about  abandonment.  By  the  time  they 
got  there,  Washington  found  the  British 
and  some  Hessians  were  attacking.  The 
generals  returned  across  the  river  to 
await  developments. 

By  early  afternoon.  Washington  was 
sure  the  fort  couldn't  be  held.  Evacua- 
tion was  in  order,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  ordered  Greene  to  get  the  boats 
ready  and  sent  Capt.  John  Gooch  of 
Rhode  Island  to  tell  Magaw  to  get  his 
garrison  ready  to  be  taken  off. 

By  now,  firing  around  Fort  Wash- 
ington was  heavy.  On  the  Jersey  side, 
Gooch  ran  down  to  the  river,  jumped 
into  a  small  boat,  rowed  across,  landed 
under  the  bank  of  the  Manhattan  side, 
ran  up  to  the  fort  and  delivered  Wash- 
ington's message.  Then  he  came  out 
with  Magaw's  reply,  running  and  jump- 
ing over  the  broken  ground,  dodging 
Hessians,  some  of  whom  thrust  bay- 
onets his  way.  He  leaped  back  into  his 
little  boat  and  rowed  back  across  the 
river. 

The  reply  he  brought  with  him  was 
one  of  the  most  stunning  blows  Wash- 
ington was  to  receive.  Before  the  evacua- 
tion order  had  been  delivered,  Magaw 
had  negotiated  surrender.  It  had  be- 
come clear  to  him  that  British  artillery 
could  devastate  his  fort  and  his  men 
if  he  waited.  Now.  despite  Washington's 
order  to  get  out,  Magaw  considered  his 
negotiations  a  matter  of  honor. 

The  American  loss  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton was  53  killed.  96  wounded  and 
2,722  unwounded  captured.  One-hun- 
dred and  forty-six  pieces  of  artillery, 
large  and  small.  2,800  muskets  and  400,- 
000  cartridges  were  lost. 

Four  days  later,  Cornwallis  crossed 
the  Hudson  with  4.000  men  and  chased 
Greene  out  of  Fort  Lee.  Thus  began 
Washington's  long  series  of  retreats 
across  New  Jersey.  Not  until  December 
26  did  the  retreat  end  with  the  Battle  of 
Trenton,  the  first  full-blown  American 
success  since  Bunker  Hill. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  the 
British  expedition  had  apparently  ac- 
complished everything  intended  for  it. 
New  York  and  its  marvelous  harbor 
were  securely  in  British  hands.  The 
Americans  had  been  driven  from  it  in 
disgrace.  The  20.000-man-plus  Conti- 
nental Army  had  been  reduced  to  a 


ragged  band  of  less  than  14,000  men, 
half  of  these  useless  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  for  the  moment,  in  the 
hands  of  the  obstinate  Gen.  Charles  Lee, 
in  upper  Westchester.  Great  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  supplies  had  been 
lost,  including  almost  all  of  the  heavy 
artillery  painstakingly  gathered  by  Colo- 
nel Knox. 

Yet  at  its  heart,  the  British  mission 
had  failed.  Ragged  and  demoralized,  to 
be  sure,  the  American  army  still  existed. 
General  Washington  was  a  seasoned 
commander  now.  Many  of  his  worst 
men  had  departed  forever.  Even  the  loss 
of  the  cannons  helped,  by  making  Wash- 
ington's very  mobile  army  even  more  so. 
The  British  held  New  York.  But  were 
there  enough  British  troops  to  occupy 
an  entire  country? 

Washington  based  his  conduct  of  the 
rest  of  the  war  on  the  New  York  experi- 
ence. His  earlier  thinking  had  depended 
on  virtuous  citizen-soldiers  meeting  the 
British  and  their  hirelings  on  equal 
terms.  New  York  taught  him  that  they 
couldn't,  and  also  that  running  was  not 
such  a  bad  thing  and  that  his  army  was 
much  better  at  it  than  the  British. 

He  and  his  army  learned  that  the 
enemy  was  tough  and  professional — 
but  not  invincible.  It  was.  in  hindsight,  a 
victory  that  the  colonials  had  escaped 
New  York  with  their  skins. 

Never  again  did  Washington  try  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  well- 
equipped,  well-trained  British  and  Ger- 
man soldiers  on  British  terms,  or  under 
the  guns  of  their  fleet.  Instead,  he 
harassed  as  much  as  possible,  waited 
interminably  for  a  major  battle  under 
conditions  favorable  to  himself,  and 
otherwise  stood  and  fought  and  ran 
awav  and  lived  to  fight  another  day. 

"Our  war  strategy. he  told  Congress, 
"should  be  defensive.  We  should  on  all 
occasions  avoid  a  general  action"  and 
not  "put  anything  to  Risque,  unless  com- 
pelled by  necessity,  into  which  we  ought 
never  to  be  drawn." 

Three  times  later  he  risked  action 
"compelled  by  necessity."  but  all  of 
them  on  terms  more  to  his  liking — at 
Trenton.  Monmouth  and  Saratoga. 
Then,  years  later,  he  and  Lafayette 
caught  Cornwallis  on  their  own  terms, 
on  a  Virginia  cape,  blocked  at  sea  by 
the  French  fleet.  For  the  first  time  since 
New  York  they  eagerly  rushed  to  the 
final  "general  action."  Nathanael  Greene 
had  learned  the  New  York  lesson  well, 
too.  Greene,  describing  operations  that 
forced  Cornwallis  out  of  the  Carolinas 
to  Yorktown.  said.  "We  fight,  get  beat, 
rise,  fight  again."  He.  Marion,  Morgan 
and  Pickens  had  hardly  held  a  field 
against  Cornwallis  in  the  South,  but  by 
guerrilla  war  they  had  penned  him  in. 

If  New  York  was  a  bitter  defeat,  York- 
town  was  its  direct  result.        the  end. 
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Here's  a  proven,  practical  way 
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1972  FORECAST  IS  CHEERY. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  TAX  DISPUTANTS. 

TIMELY  FRANCHISING  FACTS. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  most  economists  and  business  prophets  had  their 
fingers  crossed.  They  thought  1971  might  turn  out  to  be  a  so-so  year.  It  was. 
But  now  all  see  somewhat  brighter  days  ahead  in  1972.  Here's  why: 

•  Inflation — while  not  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks — won't  be  nearly  so  ramp- 
ant as  in  the  past.  Consumer  prices  (the  ones  you  pay)  aren't  likely  to  rise 
more  than  o'  i  overall,  as  against  41/2%  in  1971  and  6'  r  in  1970. 

•  Gross  national  product  (our  output  of  goods  and  services)  will  show  a 
healthy  upswing.  After  adjustment  for  price  changes,  the  gain  should  come 
to  over  5' '/ . 

•  Housing  will  have  another  big  year.  About  2  million  new  units  will  get 
under  way,  which  by  any  standard  is  a  lot. 

•  Wages,  supposedly  braked  by  government  regulations,  will  rise  about 
6^c.  However,  this  situation  isn't  as  ominous  as  the  statistics  seem  to  indicate. 
For  one  thing,  productivity  is  rising,  too,  meaning  that  while  employees  are 
making  more,  they're  also  producing  more.  For  another.  1972  isn't  going  to 
be  a  year  clouded  by  too  many  major  strike  threats. 

•  Federal  taxes  will  be  down.  But  at  the  state  and  local  level,  the  opposite 
is  true — 27  states  have  just  put  in  new  taxes  of  some  sort. 

•  Profits  should  improve  and  so  should  capital  goods  spending  (allocation 
of  funds  for  new  plants  and  equipment). 

•  Unemployment  will  drop  slightly  to  5%.  That's  still  a  very  alarming  fig- 
ure, but  at  least  it  isn't  rising. 

In  all,  bet  on  a  fairly  favorable  economic  climate. 

★  ★  ★ 

Although  you  have  the  right  to  try  your  own  case  in  any  court  of  the  land 
— including  the  Supreme  Court — doing  so  normally  makes  very  little  sense. 

Now,  however,  there's  a  special  instance  in  which  you  can  act  in  your  own 
behalf  with  safety:  that's  in  federal  tax  disputes  in  which  no  more  than 
$1,000  is  at  stake.  For  instance: 

Let's  say  Uncle  Sam  claims  you  owe  $500  more  in  taxes  than  you  calculated. 
You  disagree,  and  appeal  within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  framework. 
If  you  still  don't  get  relief,  you  can  sue  the  government  (on  your  own)  in  the 
new  Small  Tax  Case  Division  of  U.S.  Tax  Court.  You  won't  be  handicapped 
for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  foi'mal  rules  of  evidence,  us  the  proceedings  are 
on  a  layman's  level.  But  note:  Your  case  is  not  a  precedent  for  future  cases. 
The  Court  acts  from  scratch  each  time.  You  cannot  have  a  jury  trial.  The 
Court's  ruling  is  binding  on  both  you  and  the  IRS.  Neither  of  you  can  appeal 
to  a  higher  court.  You  don't  have  to  pay  the  disputed  tax  in  advance  of  the 
hearing;  but  if  you  lose,  you  owe  the  government  the  tax  plus  6%- 

On  bigger,  or  more  complicated,  disputes,  get  a  competent  lawyer.  He's  the 
only  one  who  can  pilot  you  through  the  intricacies  of  the  Tax  Court  or  the 
Federal  District  Court. 

★  ★  ★ 

If  franchising  appeals  to  you  as  a  way  to  own  your  own  business  and  make 
a  decent  living,  too,  recent  studies  by  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  the  Confer- 
ence Board  will  show  you  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  In  a  nutshell: 

•  Franchising  still  is  growing  and  now  accounts  for  the  disposition  of  over 
10%  of  all  goods  and  services. 

•  However,  much  of  the  blue  sky  of  the  early  days  is  vanishing.  Stricter 
legislation  and  shakeouts  of  the  weaker  fellows  account  for  that. 

•  The  fastest  growing  sectors  now  are  in  the  service  area — business  and  tax 
services,  rentals,  educational  products  and  services,  and  construction  and 
remodeling. 

•  About  40s?  of  all  franchise  holders  say  their  annual  gross  sales  are  under 
$100,000;  30%  say  $100,000  to  $250,000.  and  another  30%  say  over  $250,000. 

Biggest  problems:  Employees,  profits  margins;  competition,  and  franchise 
restrictions.  But  a  smart,  wide-awake,  energetic  fellow  can  make  it. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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RICH  GOLD  TRIM 
FREE  HANDY  BOX 

Quick  and  easy  way  to  put  your  name  and 
return  address  on  letters,  checks,  books,  rec- 
ords, etc.  ANY  name,  address  and  Zip  code 
up  to  4  lines,  beautifully  printed  in  black  on 
white  gummed  labels  with  rich  gold  trim.  2" 
long.  Free  decorative  box  for  purse  or  desk. 
Set  of  1000  labels  just  .$1  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Don't  know  your  Zip  code? 
We'll  look  it  up  for  you.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
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CHINA 
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only  100 

Uncirculated  nickel 
silver  dollar  minted 
in  1960  to  Commemo- 
rate 50th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (Formosa)  ...only  one  to  a  cus- 
tomer... a  beautiful  coin  and  ONLY  10('. 
SUPPLY  LIMITED!  SEND  TODAY. 
You  will  also  receive  the  most  wonder- 
ful catalog  of  coin  offers  in  America.  It 
lists  hundreds  of  coins  and  collector's 
accessories  to  make  your  hobby  more 
enjoyable.  Send  name,  address  &  zip 
number  and  lOf  for  your  China  Dollar 
to:  LITTLETON  COIN  CO. 
Dept.  c-25,  Littleton,  N.  H.  03561. 
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RUPTURE-EASER' 


(A  Truss) 

No  laces  —  Instant 
pull-strap  adjustment 

No  Fitting  Requited  Djj  n^., 

$C95 

Double  . .  $6.95 


Strong,  form-fitting,  washable  sup- 
port for  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Snaps  up  in 
front.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  support.  For  men,  women,  chil- 
dren. Send  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
Add  45$  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL-22, 
811  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 
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INSTANT  COMFORT  when  shirt  collars  fit 
too  tightly.  A  collar  extender  adds  up  to  V2 
size  for  just  the  right  fit.  Invisible  under 
tie;  easy  to  put  on  and  off.  Ten  for  $1.25  + 
25(  ptge;  2  sets  of  10  for  $2.25  ppd.  Write 
to  Barclay,  Dept.  67,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  jacket  with 
official  Legion  emblem.  Order  this  warm 
24-oz.  blue  Melton  wool  jacket  with  snug 
wrist,  neck  and  waist  trim.  Dry  cleanable. 
Comes  in  S,M,L,  &  XL.  When  order  ng, 
specify  No.  70267.  Only  $15.  National 
Emblem  Sales,  Dept.  C,  The  American 
Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46206. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  When 
ordering,  please  allow  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  for  han- 
dling and  shipping.  Be  sure  to 
include  Zip  Code  number  along 
with  your  address. 
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Now,  get  this  beautiful  collection  from  the  far  flung  cor- 
ners of  the  once  mighty  British  Empire.  Visit  pirate  strong- 
holds, fabled  South  Seas,  darkest  Africa,  romantic  Caribbean. 
Get  stamps  shown  PLUS  Gambia.  Lesotho,  Malta,  St.  Lucia, 
Antarctica,  Barbados.  St.  Vincent,  many  more  —  each  from 
a  different  colony.  Also  stamp  selections  to  examine. 
Buy  any  or  none.  Cancel  service  anytime.  Rush  lOtf  today. 
•  WILLIAMS  STAMP  CO.,  AL28,  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  Canada  • 
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I  2°  ALMOST- RARE 

I^|MBb  From  12  LOST  NATIONS! 

PBIBil^^^^^^^^      Most  3  Half-Century  Old 


NEW.  .  .  top  artist  commissioned  to  paint  authentic  four  color 
illustrations  of  4  famous  World  War  II  tanks.  These  beautiful  art 
reproductions  are  real  collectors'  items  suitable  for  display. 
Each  16"  x  20"  four-color  lithograph  is  matt  printed  ready  for 
framing.  Available  in  set  of  four,  may  be  ordered  individually. 

1.  U.S.A.  Sherman  M4A3  3.  German  King  Tifet 

2.  British  Valentine  XI  4.  German  Panther  Tank  Destroyer 
Single  copies  $3.45  plus  $.50  postage  and  handling  (total  $3,951. 
SAVE  $5.85  WHEN  ORDERING  COMPLETE  SET  FOR  ONLY 
$9.95  POSTPAID.  (Orders  outside  U  S  A.  add  SI. GO  )  (Illinois 
residents  add  5%.)  Send  check  or  money  order  to- 

MAR-STAR,  P.O.  Box  724,  Wheaton,  Illinois  60187 


Know 
your 
blood 
pressure 

If  your  doctor  recomnnends 
you  keep  close  tab  on  your 
blood  pressure,  here's  the  perfect  in- 
strument. High-quality  Aneroid-type  with  touch  and 
hold  Velcro'?'  sleeve.  No  slipping.  Accurate,  easy-to- 
reod  gauge.  Compact  zippered  case.  Unconditional 
one-year  warranty  against  defects  in  workmanship 
or  materials.  $16.95  plus  75c  postage.  You'll  need 
a  stethoscope  and  we  have  on  excellent  one  for 
$4.95  plus  25c  postage.  Money-back  guarantee  if 
returned  ppd.  within  30  days. 

Kinlen  Co.  .  Dept.  AL-22BU 

809  Wyandotte  •        Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


TELL  THE  WORLD  JTOU  SERVED! 
WEAR  A  COMMEMORATIVE  RING 


DIVISION  NUMBER 
INSICNIA. 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  gold-encrustea 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  100  -  military, 
Iraternal,  profession- 


ARMY  &  NAVY  NURSE. 

FROM  " 

$38  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery.  Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  ,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


We'd  like  to  send  you  a  score  of  Postage  Stamps 
from  nations  overrun  by  invaders  in  the  19th 
and  20th  Century  and  never  freed  again  — 
stamps  so  appealing  that  experienced  and  be- 
ginning collectors  alike  want  them!  When  these 
are  gone  no  more  will  be  available.  And  from 
our  Approval  Service  we'll  include  110  addi- 
tional stamps  from  Britain's  Lost  Empire,  (alone 
worth  over  $3  at  catalog  prices!),  plus  an  lllus- 
strated  Album  and  other  unusual  stamps  for 
Free  Examination.  You  can  keep  the  Album  and 
110  British  Empire  Stamps  as  an  Introductory 
Bonus  should  you  buy  $1  w/orth  from  our  ap- 
proval selection!  Or  return  Album  and  110 
Stamps  with  selection  and  buy  nothing.  Cancel 
service  anytime.  But  in  either  case,  the  valuable 
Lost  Nations  Stamps  are  yours  to  keep  FREE  — 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  World's  Most  Reward- 
ing Hobby.  Send  10c  for  postage  today  while 
supplies  last! 

KENMORE  CO.,Milford  LN-964,!\I.Hamp.  03055 


WHEN 


ANSWERING  ADS- 
GIVE  YOUR  ZIP  CODE 


"Bandage"  the 
damaged  area 
with  Fixitape. 
Heat  of  muffler 
bonds  it. 


NEW  INVENTION!  FIXITAPE  REPAIRS 
CAR  MUFFLERS  FOR  LESS  THAN  $2.00! 

Save  $25.00  or  more  on  a  new  one! 
Tough  fiberglass  tape  impregnated 
with  a  special  epoxy  does  the  trick. 
Wrap  FIXITAPE  around  the  damaged 
area  like  a  bandage.  Heat  from  muf- 
fler bonds  it  permanently.  So  strong 
it  outlasts  muffler — works  everytime 
or  money  back.  FIXITAPE  also  re- 
pairs tailpipes,  fenders,  water  pipes, 
rain  spouts,  etc.  Order  now  direct — 
we  pay  the  postage.  Just  $1.98  per 
package  (each  package  contains  a 
42"x2"  strip.)  Or  get  2  packages 
for  only  $3.75. 
candle  seals  it. 

EDWARDS  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  A22F 
910  Beechwood  Ave.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08034 


ROACHES?  KILL  THESE  PESTS  IN 
THEIR  NESTS! 


ODORLESS 
NON-STAINING 


OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK 


KILLJ?QACH 


Its  delayed  action  lets  dying  roaches  return 
to  the  nest — so  it  kills  every  roach,  every  egg, 
including  Oriental  roaches  and  wafer  bugs. 

One  Treatment  Lasts  5  Years 
Or  Your  Money  Back 

SAFE  "'^  ^^^^ 


Big  6  oz.  can  enough  for  6-8  rooms 


Only  ^300 


plus  50<f  postage 


Registered  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
or  mom 
order.  No  COD's. 


2'"*5 


75 


plus  50$ 
postage 


Send  check  or  money   BARCLAY  Dept.  67-B,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  NY  11432 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"I  believe  you,  Mr.  Rollin,  now  let's  get  on  with 
it . .  .  'being  of  sound  mind  and  body'.  . .  " 


'iiir  ^^^^"I:Ir■\^-  i.k*:i(>n  maijazin);; 


FOUL  PLAY 

The  but(  hci  had  had  a  bus\  day  ;  down  to  his  last  chii  ken,  he  placed  it  on 
the  scale  and  told  his  customer,  "That  will  be  $1.85.'" 
"Don't  you  have  a  larger  one?"  asked  the  woman. 

Thinking  fast,  the  butcher  walked  to  the  refrigerator  with  the  chicken, 
paused,  then  walked  back  with  it  and  held  it  up  before  his  customer.  "This 
one,"  he  said,  "will  be  $2.25." 

The  woman,  hesitated,  made  up  her  mind  and  said  brightly,  "I  know 
what  I'll  do,  I'll  take  both  of  them.  My  son's  coming  home  from  college." 

Anna  Herbert 

LOSING  STREAK 

The  conflict  between  an  hour  of  piano  practice  and  the  broadcast  of 
his  favorite  baseball  team's  game  was  solved  by  the  young  lad  when  he 
hid  a  transistor  radio  under  his  shirt.  After  some  minutes  of  exciting 
baseball  playing  and  not  so  exciting  piano  playing,  his  mother  com- 
mented: 

"You  played  that  song  wrong,  Junior." 

"OK,  Mom,"  he  replied,  "I'll  play  the  last  two  innings  over." 

Lloyd  Bvers 

MODERN  TECHNOLOGY? 

An  ominous  rumble  from  the  rear  of  the  car  in  which  a  new  member  of  a 
car  pool  was  riding  to  work  one  morning  made  the  man  wonder  if  the>"d 
make  it.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  mention  it,  the  driver  pulled  into  a  filling 
station.  Instead  of  telling  the  attendant  about  the  noise,  he  nonchalantly 
ordered  him  to  "fill  it  up."  As  they  drove  away,  the  passenger  noticed  that 
the  rumble  had  completely  disappeared.  Mystified,  he  asked  the  driver  how 
a  full  tank  of  gas  could  eliminate  the  noise. 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  my  car,"'  replied  the  owner.  "My  four- 
year-old  stufTed  a  golf  ball  into  the  gas  tank,  and  when  the  ball  starts  to  rattle 
around  I  know  it's  time  to  fill  the  tank  again." 

Dan  Bennett 


CASH  OR  CHARGE? 

"Cash  or  charge?"  she  asked,  and  then 
IVith  pride,  I  handed  her  two  twenties 

and  a  ten. 
This  cash  reluctantly  she  took, 
With  a  rather  questioning  look. 
She  might  just  as  well  have  said  it: 
"Sir!  We  only  want  your  credit!" 

Clare  Gilmore 

GO  AHEAD,  GET  EVEN! 

Kill  a  little  time  now  and  then.  After  all, 
that's  what  time  is  doing  to  you. 

Thomas  LaMance 

WARY  LISTENER 

I  fear  the  forked  tongue 
Because  it  can  say 
The  nastiest  things 
In  the  nicest  way. 

Frances  Grant 

SIT  TIGHT 

Don't  worry  about  trying  to  'keep  up  with 
the  Joneses' — just  sit  tight  and  in  a  few  years 
you  will  meet  them  coming  back. 

Wilfred  Beaver 

DIET 

If  people  are  what  they  eat, 
It  stands  as  testimony 
That  a  lot  of  those  we  know 
Must  subsist  on  baloney! 

Jeannette  H.  McKee 

HOLD  IT! 

Nothing  has  been  a  greater  boon  to  the 
camera  industry  than  grandparents  who  live 
at  a  distance. 

Hal  Chadwigk 


"I  survived  WWII,  3  auto  accidents,  2  bad 
marriages,  4  grandchildren,  2  depres- 
sions, 13  company  strikes,  3  mortgages, 
and  a  bankruptcy — and  some  fresh  teen- 
ager tells  me;  'You  don't  know  what  life  is 
all  about.'  " 
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HABAND  INCREDIBLE  MAN-MADE  POLYMERIC 


NEW  PRICE  SHOES  2 


pair 
for 


Brown 
Wing  Tip 
Monk  Strap 


Haband  NEW  PRICE  SHOES 

CASH  IN  NOW  on  these  Extraordinary  Savings!       Please  Note: /A  t  this  price,  we  are  not  allowed 
The  day  of  the  high  priced  shoe  is  over.  Folks  are  paying  to  mention  the  famous  brand  name  of  this 
many  dollars  less,  thanks  to  the  miracle  new  "polymeric"  new  material.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  looks  like 
shoe  materials.  This  is  no  "cheap  imitation."  It's  the  top  grain  leather,  performs  even  better.  Why 
New  Price  Shoe  that  looks,  feels  and  wears  as  well  as  pay  more  and  more?  Get  in  on  this  astounding 
you  have  ever  worn  yet  costs  a  fraction  of  the  price,  low  price:  TWO  PAIRS  for  $15.95! 


Black 
Loafer 


SAY  "the  END"  to 
$15  to  $30  SHOES! 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

■  Today's  new 
z  nnan-mades 
I  beat  the  price 
I  out  of  leather, 
_  scoff  at  scuffs, 
1  keep  better  shape, 
^  and  Never  Need  a 

.  Shine.  Why  spend  even 

1  one  dollar  more?  Here' 
I  something  NEW  —  Here's 

I  something  PROVEN. 

'  We  will  be  proud  to  send  them 
I  to  you  for  On  Approval  At  Home 

■  Inspection.  Your  remittance  refunded 
_  in  full  if  you  do  not  choose  to  wear  them 


YOU'LL  BE  SHOCKED 
WHEN  YOU  SEE  OUR  SHOES! 

You'll  wonder  how  any  such  price  can  be. 
get  top  quality  uppers,  lifetime  laces 
ife-of-the-shoe  PVC  sole  and  heels,  flex- 
ible support  shank  in  the  arch,  gentle 
foam  heel  cushions,  superior  detailing, 
even  the  new  luxury  linings! 


SIZES  AVAILABLE  -  Is  Your  Size  Here? 


New  Price  Shoes 

HABAND  COMPANY,  Dept.  AL-7 
265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey  07508 

O.K.  Gentlemen,  send  me  the  prs. 

of  New  Price  Shoes  specified.  My 
remittance  of  $  is 

enclosed.   

889-41 

Name  


Order  by  mail  or  visit  our  retail  store  in  Paterson,  N.J.I 
265  No.  9th  St.  Open  daily  and  Saturday  until  5  p.m.) 


■Haband  Company 


Color  &  Style 

How 
Many 

What 
Size 

What 
Width 

Black 
OXFORD 

Brown 
OXFORD 

Black 
LOAFER 

Black 

MONK STRAP 

Brown  Wingtip 
MONK  STRAP 

Brown  STRAP 
LOAFER 

HABAND  COMPANY  -  Operating  by  U.S.  Mail  since  1925 


Vii  1^  »  ■■  •  w  J«  !■  "ii « 


With  every  pair  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
Hot  Pants  goes  a  free  pack  of  short- 
short  filter  cigarettes. 

Now  everybody  will  be  wearing 
hot  pants  and  smoking  short-short 
filter  cigarettes 


..almost  everybody. 


hmuw 


Camel  Filters. 

They  Ve  not  for  everybody. 

(But  then,  they  don't  try  to  be.) 


20  mg.  "tar;'  1.3  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  AUG.71. 


